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THE 


Or, a ſure Guide to Young 


PLANTERS & GARDENERS. 
In Three Parts. 


L Shewing the way and order of Planting 


and raifing all forts of Stocks, Fruit-trees, and 
Shrubs, with the divers ways and manners of Ingrafting 
and Inoculating them in their ſeveral Seaſons, Ordering and Pre- 
ſervation. 


IT. How to order the KirchinG zarden, fof all ſorts 
of Herbs, Roots, and Sallads. 


III. The ordering of the Garden of Pleaſure, with 


variety of Knots, and Wilderneſs-work after the beſt faſhion, 
all cut in Copper 'Plates; alſo the Choiceſt and moſt Approved 
ways for the railing all ſorts of Flowers, and their Seaſons, with 
directions concerning Arbors, and Hedges i in Gardens ; likewiſe 
ſeveral other very uſeful things fit to be known of all that delight 
in Orchards and Gardens. - | 
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—— 


Fitted for the Uſe of all ſuch as delight in Gardning,* whereby the 
meaneſt capacity need not doubt of ſucceſs ( obſerving the Rules 
\ herein directed) in their undertakings. 


By Leonard Meager, above Thirty Years a Preflitioner i in the Art 
.of GARDENING. 
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To the Worſhipful 


Philip Hollman 


W ARKWORT H in the County 
of NORTHAMPTON, Eſq; Grace, 
Mercy, and Peace be Multiplied. 


Worſhipful Sir, 

T hath been heretofore accounted a happineſs 
to do ſomething that was worthy to be Writ- 
ten, -or'to write ſomething that was worthy 
the Reading ; and although I have not at- 

tained any of thoſe two, yet, I doubt not to fay, I 

have 1n the following Tract writ ſomething that 1s 

worthy to be Practiſed ; although by thoſe that are 
of the lower Orb. Sir, I have many years ſince had 
the advantage and opportunity, in your Worſhips | 

Service, to-Study and Practice the Art of Planting, 

Grafting and Gardning, to which I was naturally in- 

clind ; as alſo being in ſome meaſure countenanced 

and aſſiſted by your Worſhip, as indeed you did alt 
your other Servants that had any inclination or 'en- 
deavour to the Practice of good Husbandry'; al 
ſo having found your Worſhip rather as an Indul- 

A tz gent 


"The Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 
gent Father, than a Maſter to me. Ebeing thus ob- 
liged to your Worſhip, in token, of thankfulneſs, I 
have preſented this Tract of the Art. of Plante, 
Grafting, and Gardumg; being very /plaing-but yet 
ſureand full directions to all the aforefatd-purpoſles, 
deliring your acceptance, together with your Coun- 
tenance and Protection ; for if I may be my own 
Judge, the Tract is performed with fo much Sin- 
cerity and ExaCtneſs; that I hope your Worſhip 
will have no cauſe of being. aſhamed to own the 
Protection of it. Thus begging pardon for my 
boldneſs, I reſt, | 


Tour Worſhips 
moſt humble Servant 


Leonard Meager. 


10 THE os A the 


READER 
Friendly Reader, Yb 
Y Having ſeen divers Books pretending to the Art of 
| Gardning and Planting , and obſerving the moſt of 
them very much to. fall ſhort of ſure and particular 
Rules to the purpoſe, whereby a learner might benefit himſelf. 
1 having aTallent to improve, I theught by this under- 
taking 1 night advance it, and breaking through the many 
difficulties that lay in my way, eſpecially want of time, be- 
ing always neceſſitated through Labour and multiplicity of 
Buſ(meſs, together with the want of Learning, whereby ſuch 
a buſmeſs might be made more acceptable,(or at leaſt leſs con- 
temptible ) at laſt I arrrved to what I here have preſented 
to your view ; namely the three principal parts of Garden- 
zng, comprehending both Profit and Pleaſure, that 1 to ſay, 
the Art of Planting and Grafting, &c. and ratfeng all ſorts 
of Stocks and Fruit-bearing Shrubs and Trees, with ther 
Seaſons, Ordering and Husbandring from the . firſt to the 
laſt. Alſo the Art of Kitchin-Gardning , both for the 
raiſmng of all uſeful Sallets, Herbs and Roots, for the 
Ritchin, with thetr Preſervation and Husbandry fully ſet 
down. And laſtly, the ordering of the Garden of Plea- 
ſure, with drvers forms of Knots, Plat-forms, and Wil- 
derneſs-work,, &c. the ordering of all ſorts of Flowers, 


alſo a little concerning Arhors and Hedges in Gardens, 
| with 


To the Reader. 
with ſome ®ther things very uſeful for all ſorts to be ac- 
quainted with, that have to do with Gardens and Flows 
ers. All which. IT have ſet down very . plainly without 
any deceitful Dreſs and unneceſſary Flourefhes, whereby 
zt may become very uſeful for all Jorts of Prattitioners, yea 
though of very weak capacities. I believe had I been as 
Nl:zht in my Rules or Direttuons, as many before me have 
been, I might have paſſed the more quietly ; but being other- 
wiſe , 1 muſt expett the ſuarls at leaſt of covetour ſelf 
ended, -—- What faults or miſtakes there may happen to be 
7n the Tratt, I can aſſure you is not wilful, and ſhall up- 
PI Information be ready to amend them. 


THE 


The order and manner of raiſing all forts of Fruit- 


trees, with the ſeveral w 


ay. 


s of Grafting , Inoculating, 


and: Husbanding-them for the aforeſaid purpoſe, 


(Y the raiſing of all-forts of || 

: Stocks, with the ſeveral | 
neceſſary ſeaſons for the 

| that ſtand at large in Standards, 


the. ſame. Page 1 


Of preparing the Ground, ſowing | 


Kernels and Stones of Fruit, 61- 
ther Pears, Apples, or Crabs, 


C. 2 

Of the ſeaſon_and order of Planting 
out young Stocks. | 5 
Of the order and manner of Graft- 
ing, and, of the neceſſary tools for 
that purpoſe, ; 8 
Another way of Graffing call d 
Whip-graffing, to be prattiſed 0n- 

ly upon ſmall Sticks. 13 
Another, way of Graffing, differcat 
from the former for Stocks of | a 
bigger ſize. 14 
Another way of Graffing on ſuch 
Trees which are too big to cleave 
and Graft in the cleft. I5 
Another way of Grafting , call*d 
Taarching. 16 
Another way of Propagating or In- 
creaſing of Fruit-trees. 
Of the way and manner of Tnocula- 
ting, I9 
Of the order and manner of Plant- 
ing Trees at large. 25 
Of the Dreſſing aud keeping Your 


I'7 


| 


| 


| 


[ 
þ 


Trees in good order, and. firſt of 
Wall-trees. Page 30 
Of the or dering of thoſe Fruit-trees 


as Apples, and Pears, &cC. 34 
Of” Vings and their ordering. 45 
Of Roſes , their ordering and in- 


' © creaſing. 49 
' Of: Goofe-berries. 55 
Of 'Currans. ibid. 
' Off Rasberries. | 5 
Of Pilbirds and Barberries, ib; 
Of Figs. 57 
Of Walnuts. ib. 
. Of Cheſnuts. 53 
Of | Qunces. ib. 
Of * Mulberries, iÞ. 
Of Medlary-trees. 59 


Of ſeveral Trees fit to-Plant by out- 


walk. ſides. ib. 
A Catalogue of divers ſorts of 


Trees. ib. &c. 
Of the ordering of the Kitchia Gar- 
en, 66 

Of the ſowing of Peaſe. ib. 


Of ſowing Parſmps and Carrots.69 
Of Turmps and their ordering. 17 
Of Radiſhes and their ordering. 7 4. 
Of ordering Lettice, Spinage, Gar- 
aden-creſſes, Corn-ſalet; and ſeve- 

ral otuer ſorts, from 1'73 to 193 
| Of - 


2a 


Dr _—_—_— — ——— ji. CT rn ee 
e Con 


Of Mutkeellons and their ordering. 
; > Page 93. 
. Of the ordering of Cucumbers. 100 
Of the ſeaſons, order and manner of 

ſowing and ſetting djvers ſorts of 
Sweet-herbs. 102 
Of the manner of ſowing ſmall 
Seeds. ibid. 
The names of divers forts of Herbs, 
commonly called Sweet-herbs.1 08 
The names of divers ordinary Phy- 
ſeck;herbs,uſually Planted in Gar- 
dens. | I09 
The names of divers ordinary Pot- 
herbs, called Chopping-herbs,1 1 1 
The names of divers Sallet-herbs 
and Roots, and other Herbage for 


the Kitchin uſes. ib. | 
The names of divers ſorts of Peaſe. 
| TI2:i 
Of Winter Sallets. ib. 


Another fort of Winter Sallets. tb. 
Of the ordering of the Garden of 
Pleaſure, the manner of increa- 
ſing and ordering of divers ſorts 
of Flowers, with divers forms of 
K nots. X13 
The names of ſeveral Herbs fit to 
ſet Knots with,or to edge Borders, 


tents. 


Of thoſe Flowers calPd Fibrous, or 
Stringy-rooted Plants. Page 127 

; Of Carnations and Gilly-flowers, 
and their ordering. 128 
Of the ordering and increaſing of 
Auricula's, - Bears-ear, called by 
ſome French-cowſlips. 13.4 
Of Primroſes and Polianters. 136 
A Catalogue of Flowers, both ſuch 
as are yearly to be raiſed of Seed, 
and others of divers kinds, for 
the furniſhing of Flowerpots, and 
adorning of Rooms in Houſes ; 
alſo ſuch as are for Noſegays 
and others that are only for Orna- 
ment. from 137 to 140 
The names of divers Flowering- 
Trees very ornamental to a Gar- 
den. I4T 
The names of ſome ſorts of Ever- 
green that are hardy, how in- 
creaſed. ib. 
The names of ſome tender Houſed- 
greens how increaſed. I 42 
The names of divers ſorts of Plants 
fit for Arbors with their ordering. 
ib. 

Of ſeveral ſorts fit for Hedges in 


to keep them in Faſhjon. 114 \ 


Gardens, and their ordering.1 4.3 
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Of the Order and Manner of raiſing all forts of Fruit-Trees, 
with the ſeveral ways of Grafting, Inoculating, Planting, 
Pruning, and Husbandring them npon all Occaſions. And 
Firſt, of the raiſing all ſorts of Stocks for the aforeſaid pur- 
poſe © together with the ſeveral Seaſons for every neceſſary bu- 
ſmeſs therein. | 


N the choice of ground to plant a Nurſery of Fruit- 
| Trees upon, let it be ſuch as is of a plyable nature to be 
wrought upon, not ſubject to the extreams either of wet 

or drineſs, neither very ſtony or gravelly, nora ſtrong 

and clammy Clay, which is of acold nature, and requires 
much labour to work upon it 3 and beſides, is apt to con- 
vert what Manure you beſtow upon it into its own naturein 
a ſhort time, without continued ſupply. The beſt Soil for 
ſach a ground, and thoſe that come near to it, 1s ſtore of 
Chalk, Coal, or Buck-aſhes,with the dung you beſtow on it, 
which will cauſe 1t to work better,and be one means to pres 
vent chopping and cleaving, which this natur'd ground is 
ſubject unto in dry weather. A wet ground may be helped 
by Drains, Ditches, or Ponds, being diſcrectly contrived, 
as alſo by laying your Beds or Quarters pretty high and ri- 
ſing into the middle, the better to ſhoot off the water. And 
the ſame ſorts of dung and foil will be fit for this kind of 
B ground 


2 The Engliſh Gardner. 


ground as well as for the former. A courſe Gravel is altoge- 
ther unfit for this employment,except you change the nature 
of it, by raiſing it of ſucha thickneſs as may make it for your 
purpoſe with any ſort of Earth which 1s apt to be wrought 
upon, and may yield nouriſhment to what you plant there- 
on. Alſo it your ground be very ſtony, your beſt way will 
be to dig and pick out what ſtones you can, at leaſt the big- 


geſt, and to make a ſupply either of Dung or Farth, that you _ 


may have at leaſt a-full Spit deep of Earth to work upon (the 
more the better.) Other ſorts of courſe grounds there are, 
that by labour and coſt may be made capable of bringing 
forth Trees to good purpoſe. But I forbear to ſpeak fur- 
ther of them at preſent, only takenotice, that the beſt ſorts 
of ground for your purpoſe, to plant, or make Gardens up- 
on, are a fine ſandy Loam, or a fat Sand, or a ſhort brittle 
Loam, or Brick-earth, or any good thorow Mould, be the 
colour what it will. The truth 1s, every man cannot have 
what is beſt for his purpoſe, and therefore muſt endeavour 
to ſupply the defe&t with good Husbandry. 


Of preparing the Ground, and ſowing the Kernels and Stones of 
Fruit, either of Pears, Apples, or Crabs, &c. 


Hs made-choice of a piece of ground, whereon to 
raiſe your Stocks, the firſt thing you are to do is to 
dig it very exactly, or ſtock it with a Mattax, if occaſion 
require, and cleanſe it diligently from all roots, weeds and 
ſtones, that may hinder the thriving of your Stocks, eſpect- 
ally from Couch or Twitch-graſs, Nettle, or any other offen- 


five Weeds that are not eaſily deſtroyed by ordinary hand- 


weeding. Bur if it be a ground that hath been very much 
qver-run-with bad weeds,as Twitch-graſs,e*c.1t will be your 
beſt way todig it over a ſecond time before you ſow it, for 
it 15a very hard thing to cleanſe fuch a ground with once 
digging. Your ground being digged and cleanſed, and well 

| En- 
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The Engliſh Gardner. 2 
enricht (for the heartier it is, the quicker will your profit be) 
then tread out one Bed or more, according as the quantity of 
ſtones or kernels you intend to ſow require, either of the 
ſtampings or preſſings of Crabs, where Verjuice is made, or 
of Apples or Pears, where Cyder or Perry 1s made, or the 
Kernelsof Apples or Pears, ſaved from Fruit otherwiſe : but 
for my part, I do like theStocks of Crabs and wild Pears 
better for a Nurſery, and to graft on, than thoſe that are 
raiſed from bettet Fruits, altho theſe laſt indeed do ſhout 
more clear, and cometfaſter forward in ſtock ; but the other 
are more hardy, and ordinarily make the better Tree (yet 
the other may do well.) You muſt ſift your Mould from the 
courſeſt of the Droſs, that you may the better diſcern how 
thick or thin to ſow them : be ſure to ſow them in an indit- 
ferent manner 3 not too thick, leſt they ſtarve one another 3 
nor too thin, leſt they anſwer not your labour and coſt, by 
reaſon of their ſmall number; and beſides, what is wanting 
in your intended Crop, will be made up in Weeds ; there- 
fore endeavour to keep a Mean: then coverthem about two 
inches thick with fine Mould, -having a care you leave none 
uncovered, leſt the Mice take your Bed, and diſappoint you 
of your Crop. After this manner you may ſow Cherry- 
ſtones, as I have often done with good ſucceſs; or you may 
prick out your Kernels or Cherry-ſtones one by one, about 
two or three inches or more aſunder,they will come on faſter, 
and fave a year or more. Thus may you do with the Stones 
of Plums, Peaches, Walnuts, ec. only ſetting them ſome- 
what further aſunder. You may likewiſe fet Nuts or Fil- 
berds, alſo ſweet-Briar. (But in ſowing ſweet-Bryar, and 
other ſuch like, you muſt bruiſe the Berries between your 
hands, which is the ſureſt way.) Acorns, Aſhen Keys, Sica- 
mores, Haws, or the Seeds or Kernels of any other kinds 
of Shrubs or Trees. The Seaſon when this work is to be 
done, is any time from the beginning of September till Chriſt- 
145,07 {ooner, according to the time when every ſort isripe, 
only Cheſnuts muſt not be ſet ſo ſoon, but rather towards 
B 2 the 
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T he Engliſh Gardner. 
the end of Febrnary, or thereabouts, for the Froſt is apt to 
kill them alſo. The Stones of Apricocks are apt to Spring 
too forward.,and fo ſubject to miſcarry by the Froſts coming 
on them being tender. Yet fome do uſe another order or 
faſhion with their ſtones and kernels of all ſorts, which is 
keeping them 1n Earth in Tubs, or ſuch like materials 3; and 
then in February having prepared the ground, they ſow them 
in Trenches, in like manner as Peaſe are ſown, only the 
Rows are nearer together. You mult take care that they do 
not ſpire too much before you ſow them, and ſow not too 
thick. The truth is, I have practiſed this way of keeping 
the ſtones of Peaches, and ſuch like, until the Spring, and 
then ſet them out about halt a foot aſunder,or more,in good 
Earth 5; thoſe that did not chip, I did crack,and ſet the ker- 
nels. Obſervethat they are to be kept in the houſe in ſome 
Cellar, or other convenient place, until your ſeaſon comes, 
keeping them covered from the Mice. Alſo take notice, that 
if your Peach-ſtones be put into earth any thing early, and 
the earth moiſt or damp.they will be ſomewhat apt to ſprout 
early, and therefore muſt be ſet out betimes. But this incon- 
venience happeneth, if it prove wet and cold, your tender 
ſprouted Peaches or Apricocks are ſubje& to rot and come 
to nothing, except you defend them from the foreſaid incon- 
veniences. Another way I have uſed alſo with good ſuc- 
ceſs, which is, to keep my Peach-ſtones in an ordinary way 
without earth, till the next Spring, and then cracking them 


by ſetting them edge-long upon ſome hard thing, after that, 


laying them 1nſome convenient place,with a laying of mold, 
and a laying of kernels, ſo keeping them from overmuch 


- moiſture, but giving them all the advantage of the Sun, in 


which caſe a little moiſture was requiſitez and when they 
were well ſprouted,the weather being moderately dry, Iſet 
them in their order, ſome will ſpire a month or two before 
others : I have ſet them out in May, whick have been fit to 
inoculate the ſame Summer. That which comes next to be 
lookt after,is the Keeping them clean from weedsat all -— 
which, 
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which, if ſuffered to grow to any bigneſs, will ſtarve your 


Stocks beſides you can ſcarce pull up a great weed, unleſs 


you pluck up your young Stocks with it. Take notice, that 
if you have the ſtones or kernels of any choice fruit, of 
which you defire to have fruit quickly, then take ſome buds 
cven of the ſame years growth, if of a Peach or NeCtarin, 
and moculate on ſome convenient Stock; or if of other fruit, 
501 may bring it to paſs the ſecond year at furtheſt, and fo 


- have your delire. 


Of the Seaſon and Order of Planting ont of young Stocks. 


| A Fter your Stocks are of two years growth, or after the 
firſt year, 1t they have thriven luſtily, you may take 
up the forwardeſt,or all of them if you pleaſe: but uſually a 
Bed of Stocks that's ſown indifferently thick, will yield a 
ſapply of Stocks for three or four years drawing, if you 
firſt take only the biggeſt and moſt thriving, ſuffering the 
reſt to grow bigger. And now having prepared a piece of 
ground, which ought to be well dug, and enricht with good 
rotten dung or ſoil, then ſort out your Stocks 3; thoſe that 
have good ſpreading roots, cut the ends of every root pret- 
ty near, and the tops within ſeven or eight inches of the 
root, unleſs you defire to leave ſome of the ſtraiteſt to run 
up to ingraft or inoculate, about ſtandard or heading height, 
and then where you intend to plant them range a Line, and 
plant them 1n order ſeven or eight inches diſtant one from 
another.,allowing three or four foot between every range of 
Stocks, or more, if you deſire to ſow any Herbage between, 
as Carrots, Onyons, ec. it not, three foot is wide enough. . 
But as for thoſe Stocks that run with a down-right, or a tap 
root, top them as the former, and cut a good deal off the 
down-right root, and then in a Bed prepared range your 
Line, and ſet them in order, ſomewhat thicker both in rank 
and file, with a ſtick,ſachas we ule to ſet Beans with, which 


1s a quicker way than with your ſpade beſure you forget 
not 
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not to cloſe the earth to the roots: ſo let them reſt till they 
have got ſome good ſpreading roots. Then you may plant 
them out where they may be grafted, which may be after 
two years growth. You will ind a great difference between 
a Tree that 1s planted ſhallow, and hath ſpreading roots, and 
one that hath a tap-root, or is planted too deep : the ſhal- 
low hath ordinarily the beſt ground,and the influence of the 
Heavens doth operate more ſpeedily and effeftually, which 
cauſeth Trees to bear fruit beſt and quickeſt. And thus you 
may do with the ſuckers of any kind, either of Pears,Plums, 
Cherries,e*c. of which in a little time you may make a good 
improvement : After two years growth you may graft or 
inoculate many of them in caſe they thrive well. It will be 
your beſt way to let your Stocks for Pears or Apples be 
pretty luſty before you graft them, that then they may be 
able to ſhoot high enough the firſt year for their heading 
heighth. I have often found it inconvenient to graft ſtocks 
too weak 3 though I know ſome will graft them the ſame 
year they were planted. Indeed it may ſo chance amongſt 
many, ſome few may have ſome indifferent ſhoots 3 but I 
know, had they ſtayed two years, they would have been as 
forward and handſomer Trees. Beſides, there be ſeveral 
ſorts of Fruit, ſuch as Pairmains, Winter-Queenings, July- 
flower Apples, &c. that will not make a Iree worth your 
labour, if the Stock be not very luſty before you graft them, 
they do naturally ſhoot ſo weakly and crooked. Thus it is 
with divers ſorts of Pears, of which the Warden 1s one of 
the worſt to make a handſom graceful Tree of. Obſerve 
this for certain, that generally thoſe Stocks which have been 
raiſed from theStone or Kernel, have better Roots than thoſe 
raiſed from Suckers, after they have been once planted,and 
the Tap-root cut pretty ſhort. The next thing to be con- 
ſidered, 1s the Seaſon when this work of planting is to be 
performed, whichis from the end of September tothe end of 
February, or a little later, if occaſion require: But if the Sea- 
{on be very dry, or the Sap very high, as it 1s ſometimes at 
that 
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The Engliſh Gardner. 
that time of the year, in many ſorts of ſtocks and trees that 
are very thriving, ſtay till the ground be well moiſtened, 
and then your ſtocks will riſe with leſs labour and better 
roots, not being ſo apt to break ; or you may ſtay till the 
ſap be a little morehardned : but if not, I know no incon- 
venience in it, being you are to cut off the greateſt part of 
your ſtock. You may know your ſtocks or trees have done 
growing for that ſeaſon, if your ſtock appear blunt, or on- 
ly having a bud at the top; but on the contrary, if there 
be very ſmall and freſh Leaves, then the tree 1s yet growing. 
In taking the head of the ſeaſon to plant your Trees, they 
will have taken new root, before the ground be much chil- 
led and cooled with wet and cold weather, and thereby 
will take root the ſooner, and ſo the trees will be the bet- 
ter prepared to ſhoot with the firſt, which is oft-times as 
good ava year ſaved, they being free from miſcarriage in 
caſe of a very dry ſpring, which many times deſtroys ſuch 
trees as are late planted. Take notice that Snow 1s as great 
an enemy to Trees as any thing (1n caſe it lye long on the 
roots rr they are taken up.) Alſo drying Winds are ve- 
ry bad. 


Theſe things following are apt to grow of Cuttings or 
Slips. 


As 
Codlings, Goosberries, 
Gemetines, Corrans, 
Brets, Figgs, 
Some ſorts of Sweet- Vines, 
ings. Tamarisk, 
Genet. Moyles, Roſes 1n ſome Grounds, 
Quinces, | Honey-Suckles. 
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By laying almoſt any fort of Trees or Shrubs will grow, 
it a little Incifion be made, as, I ſhall mention afterward. 
As | 
Muylberries, | Lime-trees, 
Cornelions, ſometimes of Gilder-Roſes, &c. 
Slips. | Roſes of all ſorts. 


The ſeafon for ſetting of the cutting of Trees to grow, 
is the ſame with planting of Fruit-trees; From the fall of the 
leaf, to theend of February. 

The ſeaſon to increaſe Trees, and by laying, 1s any time, 
either Spring, Summer, or Winterz But by laying in the 
Spring or Summer, they may be fit to take off, and plant the 
Winter following. | 


Of the Order and Manner of Graffing, and firſt of the 
neceſſary Tools for that purpoſe. 

Hat you may proceed orderly, you are to furniſh your 
ſelf with a fine ſmall Saw, that 1s well ſet and ſharp 
alſo a good ſtrong Pruning Knife, being made a very 

littlecoming, which will be very ready to cut off Heads of 
your Stocks which you intend to Graft, if they be not too 
big; but ſome ule a kind of drawing Knite for that purpoſe, 
and 1s alittle quicker than a Saw alſo a good ordinary mid- 
ling Knife to cleave your Stocks, as alſo to cut your Cyons, 
if it be not very good, or elſe another only for that purpoſe, 
which muſt be kept very ſharp, therefore you are to have a 
Whetſtone to quicken your Knives, as occaſion requires al- 
ſo aſtick of a foot ornine inches long, made of a piece of an 
old ſpadeor ſhovel-handle, or ſome other hard Wood toule 
in the ſtead of a Mallet to drive your Knife when you cleave 
youg ſtock 3 it is more convenient and handſom for the pur- 
poſe, as alſo an Iron Tool about an handtul in length, or lit- 
tle more,made turning ateachend about an inch and an half, 


it 1t be ſteel'd at either end 1t will be the better, and not ſo 
apt 


T be Eneliſh Gardner. 9 
apt'to bend when you hold open a ſtrong Stock, thoſe ends 
are to be made flat a little like a Chizel, but not above half 
an inch broad at moſt, only pretty ſtrong ; if you will, one 
end may be pretty ſmall for ſmaller Stocks,the other bigger, 
and the uſe of it 1s to hold open your Stock till you have ſet 
your Graft or Cyon 1n its place 3 the ſhape of this and the o- 
ther Toolsare preſented to your view. Alſo in caſe you have 
any ſtrong or ſtubborn Stocks that are apt to pinch your Cyon 
too hard, you are to have ſome ſinall chips, or ſticks cut 
wedge-faſhion to keep your Stock from pinching your Graft 
too hard. Alſo you are to prepare a quantity of Clay or 
Loam, which ought to be very well tempered, either with 
pretty ſtore of Hay or Stable-liter chopr ſmall, if it be not 
very well tempered and wrought*together, it will be apt to 
fall from your Graft in caſe of much wet, or chop or cleave 
in caſe of dry Weather. 

The next thing you are to take notice of is, what Stocks 
are fitteſt foreach ſort or kind of Fruit to be grafted upon 3 
Know therefore that the Crab or Wilding-ſtocks are the fittelt 
and beſt tograft any ſort of Pippins or Apples upon, altho 
ſome are of another Judgment, and think that thoſe Stocks 
that are raiſed of the Kernels of good Apples are better. 
But I have had cauſe to judge otherwiſe, although as I ſaid 
formerly, ſome ſorts of them will grow more free or gole. 
and be fit for uſe ſooner : But the Stocks of ſome torts of 
{weetings are very bad,becauſe they never making a conſide- 
rable Tree ſor ſtature,areexceeding apt to ſend forth Suckers 
from the Root. Likewiſe the Stock of wild Pears, either of 
Kernels or Suckers is the beſt to graft any fort of Pears up- 
on or Medlars, the white Buſh is likewiſe good to graft Med- 
lars upon,and ſometimes Pears; but if they be not grafted ve- 
ry near the ground, the Graft will outgrow the Stock, and 
make a very unhandſom Tree; Pears are alſo grafted upone 
Qumce-ſtocks, and are good for ſuch Trees as are to be 
planted againſta Wall, becauſe they do not uſually makeſo - 


greata Tree asa Pear-ſtock 3 Medlars may likewiſe be bud- 
C- ded 
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. ded orgrafted upon the Quince-ſtockz but to Graft Pears- 
upon Apples, or Apples upon Pears, I could never find it 
worth my labokr : Alſo the wild black or Honey Cherry- 
ſtocksare beſt to Graftor Inoculateany kind of Cherry upon, 
whether they be of Suckers, or ſown of the Cherry-ſtones : 
Alfo the ordinary wild ErgliſbCherry-ſtocksare good to grat: 
any ſort of good Cherry upon, but they are beſt for Wall 
or Dwarf Trees, and moſt fit for ſome forts of great leav'd 
Cherries, which are apt to run much to Wood, and bear but 
little, their greateſr tault 1s to aboand with Suckers. Alſo 
Plant-ſtocks of divers ſorts, .eſpecially the White, Black.and 
Red Pear-plum, alſo the Red Damaſcen, with ſeveral other 
ſorts or fit Stocks for any ſort of Aprecocks, Peaches, Necta- 
rins, or for any ſort of good Plum, alfo the Stocks raiſed 
from the Stones or Kernels of Peaches or Necarims are very 
good to bud any fort of Peaches'or Necarins on, they wil! 
likewiſe bear Fruit of themſelves according to. their kind 
they came of,although ſome will vary ſomething,as indeed it 
1s uſnal in all ſorts of Fruits, of which there aredivers kinds, 
to bring variety from their Stones or Kernels, being fet, al- 
though ſome kinds of Airs and Groundsare more apt to pro- 
duce variety than others, as appears by tie many new ſorts, 
eſpecially of Peaches, Nectaris, or Pears that are brought ns 
from Foreign Parts, chtefly-ftrom Frazce. Plums grafted on 
Cherries, or Cherries on Plums do not agree. I confe(s 
have had them take well and thrive for one year; and then 
dye. So they that deſire Practice for Recreation, may in- 
oculate one ſort of Corant upon another, and have both 
Red and White upon the ſame Tree; So likewiſe Goosber- 
nies, Filbirds, or the great fort of Nut upon the common 
Hazel, &c. as I have made Trial. 


» Being furniſhed with Tools, &c. you are to-cut ſuch Cy- 
ons as are ſuitable for your Stock, not too ſmall or weak, 
neither very big, alſo ſuch as are of the laſt ſhoots;; ſee that _ 
they have Buds,tor ſome ſhoots which grow withinthe Tree 

' 1mme- 
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*jmmediately from the Body, may be of a fit Scantling for 
"your purpoſe, and yet have no Buds, or at leaſt ſo.ſmall-and 


backward.that they will do you no ſervice : ſome in cutting 
their Cyons do take an inch or two of the Old, or former 
years Wood 3 but for my part, I-never do it, but when I can- 


not ſpeed, or furniſh my ſelf otherwiſe, and in ſuch a caſe I 
have made uſe of ſuch as have been part of three years ſhoot. 


Then you may proceed as followeth 3 Fir{t,with your ſtrong- 
eſt Knife or Saw cut off the. Head of your Stock at a fit 
height where you would have your Tree to head, or which 
1s better, within half a foot or leſs of the ground, if your 
Stock be not too big, and then pare the top of the Stock 


fmooth 3 and if you put but one Cyon in, which uſually is 


the beſt way, then youare to cut off a piecewithaſlopecut, 
about an inch and half deep on the worſt fide of yourStock; 
putting your Graft on the ſmootheſt and ſtraiteſt ſide,in cut- 


ting your Stocks thus, it will cover over the ſooner;thentake 


your Cyon which ought to be as the laſt ſhoot, it mattersnot 
for a joint of the former years growth, unleſs it be too ſhort, 
for the ſtraighterand ſmoother your cutting is, the more ex- 
a&tit may fit it to your Stock, eſpecially if your Stock be 
young and have a thin ſap: (I do not deny but Grafting at a 
Joynt (as it 15 commonly call'd) may do well, if the Stock - 
have athick ſap, as:commonly all your Wood Stocks have). 
then with your Knife being 'very ſharp, cut your Cyon or 
Graft with a ſlope cutabout an inchand an half more or leſs, 
according to the ſtrength of your Stock and Graft; Firſt, on , 
the one ſide, and then on the other, making it tor ſhape like 
a Wedge, very ſmooth and even, that it may joyn cloſe all 
along, only that ſide of your cutting that is to ſtand ontmoſt 


'in your Stock, mult be left a little thicker than the other, 


otherwiſe your Graftcannot joyn ſo exactly with the Sapasit 
ought, it your cuttings be long, you may make two or three, 
Cyons of one, leaving four or five Buds to a Cyon 3; then 
take your Knife.and place it even onthe middle of the head 
of the Stock, and with your ſtick before mentioned, in the 
C 2 ſread 
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ſtead of a Mallet drive your Knife a little way into your 
Stock, then raiſe your hand, and fink the pomt of your Knife 
floping on the edge or back of your Stock, or {ide-ways z. 
cleave yourStock of ſuch a. depth only. as you make wayfor 
your Graft, or very little more 3 by this Order your Stock 
will be cleft more ſmooth, and handſom, and even, and not 
cleave croſs nor ragged, as ſometimes ſmall Stocks are apt to: 
do.and then your Inſtrument or Grafting Chizel being driven 
into the cleft of your Stock a little way, you may hold the- 
Cleft open until you have placed your Graft,the which muſt 
be ſet exadtly ſap to ſap 3 and if your Stock be young, and: 
hath a very thin fap, then there is required more exacneſs. 
and circumſpedion in every part of the work : If your 
Stock havea thick ſap,you may place your Graft a littlemore 
in, yet ſo,that the edge of your Graft may be even with the 
ſap, which is the main 1n the buſineſs. Having placed your 
Graft, you are gently to take away, or knock out your 
Grafting Chizel without miſplacing your Graft,and then with 
a handful, either more orleſs, of your tempered Clay, as the 
ſizeof the Stock requires; lay upon the head of your Stock, 
about an inch above, and ſomething lower than the cleft of 
your ſtock went; fmooth your Clay round and handfom,that 
it may ſtick on, and keep out both Wet and Wind. I have 
known when Clay hath not been well tempered, a haſty 
ſhower hath waſht off all again within a day or two, much 
to the prejudice of the Grafts : If you put two Grafts in a 
Stock, you muſt cleave both ſides of your Stock ſmooth by 
raiſing and ſinking your hand, whereby you may cut the 
Bark ſmooth as you-go 3 alſo if your Stocks are as big as a 
Man's Wriſt, y.ou-are to cleave your Stock twice, not croſs, 
a te inert but both overthwart, and put in four 
Ai.you muſt pur in a litcle Grafts or Cyons, but if your Stock be 
_ > | 00 big to cleave, then you may graft 
roo hard, which may ſpoil REM IN the Sap as ſhall be ſhewed af- 
its.  terwards. Some do cut their Cyons 
with ſhoulders, the. which I-ſeldom do, 
unleſs 
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nnleſs my Graft be too big for my Stock, but being done hand- 
fom, it may occaſion the covering of the Stock the ſooner. 
Yet the former way willdo well enough, and cover the ſoon- 
er.if the contrary ſide of your Stock be taken off with a good 
Hope cut; Take notice that your Cyons of Plums and Cher- 
ries muſt not be cut ſo thin asPearsand Apples may, eſpeci- 
ally your great leaved Cherries, as Hearts, 8&c. becauſe of the 
great Pith they have 3 the truth is, Budding, or Inoculating, 
and Whip-Grafting is ſureſt and beſt for all choice ſorts of 
Cherries. The Seaſon for this work of Grafting is from Janu- 
ary to the end of March : ſometimes I have Grafted both 
ſooner and later, even in May, but you muſt take notice my 
Cuttings have 1 an 0m re. a —_ 
buried all over m the ground to kee \ll grodt TelVEG COnEng 
them backward, OG your og —— = —_ gaked | 
bour wilt come to nothing. Remember 

that albearly Blooming Fruit ought to be grafted a Month 
before Apples at the leaſt. 


Another manner of Grafting, call'd Whip-grafting, as- followeth, 
to be praiſed only upon ſenall Stocks. : 


OU are to be provided: of ſuch Grafts or Cyons as are 

pretty goleand ſtreight, of a ſuitablegrowth and ſub- 
ſtance with your Stocks, at leaſt with the place whereabout 
you would graft them, then make choice of a ſtreight place 
on your Stock, and cut off the head of it,. (at ſuch a height 
and-place as you can anſwer with your Cyon) with a ſlope ' 
cut about an inch and an half i length,more or leſs,as occaſion 
requires; then take your Cyonand cut it with the like ſlope 
cut on that ſide as will beſt anſwer your Stock; and of the 
{ame length, that it may anſwer as exactly, if poſſible, as if 
it had been cut off from the ſame place 
before, ſo as to anſwerſap to ſap, with- _* The lengrh of your 

. A rafr 1s as much as in & 
out which you can expect no fuccels: ther Grating. 


* Some after they have fitted Stock and. 
Graft; 
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Graft,do give bothStock and Graft a little notch or ſlit to 
make them to ſtick orhang together whilſt they prepare their * 
Baſs, and then wind their-Baſs about it to keep them both 
even and cloſe, putting ſome Clay about it, and ſo let it reſt 
until it be well cloſed, but it may be performed ſatficiently 
without the nothces,” as'I have often done 3 and then about 
Midſummer, or ſooner, as you may know by their thriving, 
you muſt untie them, otherwiſe it will gird them ſo that the 
' Wind will be aptto break them off when the top groweth 
-any thing big 3 Ir'is a good way if you find they have been 
' pent or girtover much, to tie them again for a little time, 
- otherwiſe they may beapt to crack where they were joyned, 
by reaſon of their ſudden liberty after their being ſo hard 
pent, which ſometimes make a fault: TheSeafon 15theſame 
with other Grafting, according to the kmds of Fruits. 


Another way of Grafting a little different from the former,and is 


for ſmall Stocks, but yet of a little bigger fize than the former. | 


rſt, cut off the top of your Stock even at the top, at 
% what heighth you pleaſe,then make thoſe of your Graft 
not very ſmall, and cut one fide only of it witha ſlope cut as 
in the former way of Grafting, about an inch or more, as 
the ſtrength of your Graft'will bear 5 if you will, you may 
giveita croſs cut likea ſhoulder, only the depth of the Bark 
or Sap, very little more, thatita may alittlereſt onthe top of 
' theStock.and be careful to cut your Graft very {mooth,that it 
may fit and joyn exaQly on your Stock; then make choice of 
that fide of your Stock that will ſuit beſt with your Graft for 
ſtraitneſs, then lay the cut part of your Graft againſt that 
partof yourStock where youdefire or intend to joyn it,and 
meaſure the length of it, and with a ſharp Knife cut or ſlice 
off ſo much of the Bark only, as the breadth and length of 
the Cut of your Cyon or Graft contains, and then place it ſo 
 exadtly,as if it had been cut from the ſame place 3 then bind 


' them together with ſome Baſs and Clay it as youdo other 
Grafts 


% 
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Grafts, letting it reſt until it be well taken, and then you 
may-unite-it, tor the ſame reaſon with the former. 


Another manner of Grafting to be performed only upon ſuch Trees, 
which. for the moſt part are too big to Cleave and Graft in the 
Cleft. 


4 way of it is, firſt to cut off the Head of your Tree 
you would gratt at a convenient height for heading,not 
very low, if it exceed the thickneſs of a man's Arr 5 then 
pare the top of it fmooth ; then prepare your Grafts, cutting - 
them only on one fide witha ſlope cut about an inch or more 
in length, and then taking off 2 little of the Bark, only on 
the other fide; and if your Graftsare any thing gole or thick, 
you may cut them with a ſhoulder on that fide whichis to be - 
placed next the Wood, which 1s that ſide which 1s cut moſt, 
and then. with a wedge of Iron, or of hard wood made of 
the ſhape of your Grafts that are to be ſet on your Tree, or 
rather an inſtrument of the ſhape expreſſed in the foregomg 
Plate, the turning end of it which 1s to make way for your 
Graft to be made and faſhioned after the'form of yonr Graft 
as it its cut 3 the fide of it, that 1s to go next the wood flat, 
being the fore-part of it, the othera very little round; rather 
inclining to flat,let it want ſomething of a quarter of an inch 
in thickneſs, in the thickeſt or upper part, except you make 
ita pretty-deal longer than you need; to drive in tomake way 
for your Cyon; Having your Cyons ready, you ſhall firſt 
with your Knite make a little ſhallow cut or ſmall ſcratch, 
thatthe Bark: may the better yield or give way without break- 
ing under, and then juſt agamſt your cur or ſcratch on the 
Batk, you are gently ro drive in yorr Inftrutnent between 
the Wood and the Bark of ſucha depth as may make way for: 
your Graft, then beat out your Inſtrument, and thruſt in- 
your Graft as low or deep as it 1s cut, and when you have 
put jn as many Grafts as you think convenient, you muſtlay 
a ſufficient quantity. of viell-tempered Clay, to keep out wind 
| : and 
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and water, railing your Clay high on the top, that the wet 
donot get in and ſpoil your labour ; this way of Grafting is 
very apt totake and thrive, but are oft ſubje& to be broken 
off with the wind, chiefly when the Bark is cut or broken 
quite open, which. with care may be prevented ; the danger 
of breaking off with the wind may be prevented by faſtning 
a ſtick or two to the body of your Tree, and then tying 
your Grafts thereto, beginning to tie them before they have 
got too great a head, ec. to havea care of them for the fir(t 
two years after, by which time they may be paſt that incon- 
venience 3 ſometimes whena ſtock hathnot been very big, I 
have put two Cyons 1n the Cleft, and two in the Sap, and 
hath been a good way both eaſie and ſure ; a little practice 
will inform your judgment more than I can tell well how to 
expreſs, both in this and other the like praiſes. (The Sea- 
ſon is when the Sap begins to bealittle ſtirring, the Bark will 
give way theeaſier.) Other forms of grafting there are uſed, 
which I forbear to relate ; theſe being both ealte. and 
ſufficient, only one form more I had almoſt forgot, which 1s 
uſeful for ſeveral ſorts of Fruits, and choice Flowering Trees 
or Shrubs: Andisas followeth. 


Another manner or way of Grafting, called Inarching, 


Aving a ſort of Fruit or other choice Tree, or flowers 

2 JL ing Shrub that is tender or hard to propagate by the 
more ordinary wales (otherwiſe it is not worth the trouble) 
and there be Stocks of a ſuitable nature growing near acciden- 
tally, or planted purpoſely about it 3 your Stocks being of a 
ſafficient ſize and growth for the purpoſe, make choice of a 
convenient Branch, either of the Jaſt years, or two years 
growth ; as alſo of ſuch a heighth on your Stock, as may be 
beſt both for the ze of your Tree,and the convenient joyn- 
ing of both Stock and Branch; then cut oft the Head of your 
Stock, and on the moſt convenient fide for your purpoſe, 
cutanotch juſt againſttke middle of the head about an inch 
; Or 
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of two in length, from the head downward, and the depth 
as the thickneſs of your Cyon will neceſſarily require, or in 
the ſtead of cutting a notch, you may cleave your. Stock, 
chiefly on the fide where your branch 1s to be fixt or placed; 
but firſt, you are to prepare your Graft by cutting it mſuch a 
form as may fit either the notch or cleft, not cutting your 
branch oft; you may cut it either with ſhoulders or withour, 
leaving that ſide thickeſt, that 1s to ſtand outmoſt on your 
Stock, and then fix it exactly Sap to Sap, as in other Grat- 
tings, without which no Graft can take 3 then tie it with 
ſome Baſs, that it may not ſtart or {lip out of its place, and 
then with well tempered morter or wax wrap it well, that 
no wind or rain get in to ſpoil your Graft. 

Another way tor this kind of Grafting 1s, that in the ſtead 
of either notching orcleaving your Stock, {lice or pare off a 
piece of the Bark,and alittle of the Wood only on that ſide 
which is beſt for your purpoſe, about an inck or more, and 
then cut off only ſo much of the Bark from the convenient 
ſide of your Stock, as the cut on your branch will exactly fit, 
neither wider nor narrower, but as exact as if it had been 
cut from the ſame place 3 if you will, you may let them in- 
to another with a {lit on the Stock, and Graft, as in Whip- 
grafting, and then tie them cloſe together, and either wax 
or clay it as aforeſaid, and ſo let it reſt until it be well taken, 
and ſhoot pretry well,and then untie your Graft,leſt it ſhould 
oird and occaſion it to break off with the wind, you may if 
- you will, tie it again gently,and clay tif you will, and ſolet 
it reſt until it hath had the years ſhoot, and then you may 
cut off the Branch cloſe at the lower end, and beſtow your 
Treeas you pleaſe, and by this means you may have a bear- 
ing Tree the ſame year of its grafting. The Seaſon 1sthe ſame 
with other Graftings, as the kind of Fruit isearlier or late. 


Another way of propagating, or increaſing of Fruit-trees. 
A this is no kind of Grafting, yet by the practice 
of it good ſorts of Fruits may be ericrealed, and ow 
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end, having a Fruit-tree you deſire to increaſe more of the 
kind,about Mid ſarmmer.,ſometimes a little ſooner,as allo later, 
whilſt the Sap 1s very high, which in ſome Trees or Fruit 1s 
earlier, in ſome later; make choice of a convenient branch 
or ſhoot of an indifferent ſize, not very big,and alittle above 
the placefrom whehce it ſpringeth, or where you ſee moſt 
convenient, apply a pretty quantity of well-tempered Mor- 
ter round about, and make ſuch proviſion with conventent 
tying, that the Morter do not fall off either by the waſhing 
of the Rain, or otherwiſe; and ſo form your Clay on thetop 
of it,that it may a little receive and retain moiſture in caſe of 
Rain, orotherwiſe; and then cut the Bark off round about 
under the place where the Clay is, about two or three inches 
wide;you may cut the Bark round in two places,and peel it 
oft with eaſe, and inthe clayor morter it will either put forth 
root.,or prepare it ſo for rooting.that being cut off about the 
beginning of the planting ſeaſon,it will grow, which ſometimes 
1s very good about the end of Septexber, (and ſometimes 
the beginning of September,for many ſorts of Fruit-trees) but 
if the Sap be very high, and ina growing poſture, as ſome- 
times it 1s, you may ſtay longer, eſpecially if it prove very 
dry weather. you muſt proportion your Plant with diſcreti- 
on, not leaving too much for your young root to feed, left 
you looſe your Plant and labour both ; and thus any who 
delights in theſe kinds of exerciſes, may increaſe good Fruits 
naturally ; if you plant early, and the ground ſomething dry, 
it will be the ſureſt way to keep your Plant moiſt at the root, 
eſpecially at the firſt planting. 

Another form of Grafting I ſhould have mentioned before, 
but forgot 5; it is, or may be call'd notch-Grafting 3 it is beft 
practiſed on ſmall Stocks; the manner 1s, if it be very ſmall, as 
about the bigneſs of a man's little finger,or thereabout, cut off 
the top ſmooth,and then inſtead of cleaving your Stock, cut 
a deep notch with a very ſharp knife about an inch or leſs, if 
the Stock be very ſmall.and then cut your Cyonfit forit,pla- 

cing 
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cingit exaQly fap to ſap; if your Cyon doth anſiver the ſizeof 
the ſtock, .you may fit it'exatly on both fides, if not,” you 
may-flope off the contrary fide of your ſtock 3 alſo if fout 
ſtock have fubſtance enough, you need not cut your notch 
quite throygh on both fides; you may cut your Cyon with 
ſhouldersor without,as you like beft ; ſhoulders may ſeem to 
cover the head ſooneſt ; after you have plac'd your Coyn,you -, 
aretoticit witha little baſs, and then cover 1t with well tem- 
per d«clay or wax, as in other Graftings, not forgetting to 
untie your baſs when it begins to thrive well. | 


Of the way and manner of Inoculating. 


He whichis thetaking off a Bud from one Tree, and 
putting it between the bark and the Wood of another 

Tree or ſtock,theend is the ſame with other ways of Grafting, 
and moreover by this way,divers ſorts of Fruit which arenot 
apt totake or grow by ordinary waysof Grafting,are by this 
ealily encreaſed 3 and therefore to this purpoſe, you areto 
be provided of a good ſharp knife ſomething bigger than an 
ordinary Pen-knife, being made flat at the end of the haftlike 
a ſmall wedgeabout aninch in length or little more,and about 
half an inch in breadth or leſs, made thin and taper, with an 
edge as it were at the end ; the uſe of it is to open and raiſe 
the bark of your ſtock within, in which you are to put your 
bud 3 alſo ſome Quils, ſome bigger, and ſome leſs, cut after 
the faſhion of a Gouge, as it is expreſſed in the firſt Plate,or 
elſe ſome Tools made: of the-ſame ſhapevt three or four fizes, 
ſome bigger, ſome leſs, madeof ſteel very thin and ſhallow, 
from the. ſize of a good Gooſe-quill, to the ſize of a Crows- 
quill, which may pretty well fit with the ſeveral ſizes of ſhoots 
you may have occaſion to make uſe of in your praQtice : yetT 
am-not ignorant that there are divers who uſe this//Art, atid 
__ doauſle | Quills, 'nor any flat endÞas ismentioned at the 
knifes haft end, but only a ſharp knife with'a {lope point 
n - to 
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to openthe bark, their manner I ſhall mention anon; the fea- 
fon tor inoculating,is from the beginning of Jame,to the end 
of July, ſometimes, a little ſooner upon fome occafons; but 
very often. for Roſes and natural Peach-ſtocks,8c.till Septere- 
ber 3 however i is the free running of the Sap thar is the ſure 
Rule to go by, as alſo. the ſtrength or fitneſs of the Bud, 
which ſometimes 1s,not of ſuthcient, growth, when notwith- 
ſtanding theStocks willrye wellenough: Being provided with 
' Tools,Stocks, and Fruit of a ſuitablenature, to take up your 
Stocks,and the Seaſon fitting,you are to make choice of ſuch 
Shoots as are of the ſame years growth,whoſe Buds are pretty 
forward.ecalily difcerned behind the leat (othewile you may 
loſe your labour, although the Shield or Scutcheon do take) 
then cut off the leaf, leaving only the-Stalk;, or but little of 
the leaf, leſt it ſhould be troubleſom; bur it 1s no ways uſe- 
ful as to the growing of your bud,the ſtalk may bealittleuſe- 
fal-to hold by,but may be ſpared without prejudice; fomedo 
approveonly of thoſe Budsthat have onetingleleat only;bur 
for my part, Luſually make uſe of thoſe -with 2 or 2. leaves; 
as well as of anyother,it the Bud benot too forward,only I 
do refuſe a few of the lowermoſt Buds,which oft are blofflom 
Buds, (except in young I reesthat arenot bearing) then go 
to your Stock,and prune onlyſo mich as nay make way todo 
your work inthe moſt convenient place of it, (mach prun 
doth oft occaſion your Bud to ſpring the ſame Summer, whic 
3s not convenient, it oft doth blaſt m the Winter, at the beſt 
it doty not make ſo fair a Shoot as thoſe that fpring the next 
Seaton) then begin av the loweſt or biggeſt end of yourbranch 
or cutting, and cut the Batkionly withia crofsicut abunthatf 
an mch below the Bud you intend toute more orleſs,as your 
Branch 1s1n firength, and then with-your Knife cut off your 
Bud with the, Bark, and a little wood, as much above your 
Byd as the croſs cut was-under:it, beginning your tutiabove 
your Bnd.and then the form of it will be'likea'Scutqheon or 
Shield turned npſide downward ; then take your Shield-or 
Bud 
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Bud: between your thumb and fore-finger of your left hand, 
with the Bud next your fore-finger, the wood next your 
thumb, your finger cloſe under: your Stalk or Bad.then with 
your Quill or Gouge ſhaped' as atorefaid, and as it's here ex- 
prefled in the firſt Plare; thruftit between the wood and the 
bark, taking the bud and bark clean from the wood, which 
1s of no further uſe; and be fare thore be no hole in theinfide 
your Shield, eſpecially againſt the Bad, if; there be, your 
Shield is of no uſe, the principal for growing being wanting 3 
| and therefore to {hght that and take another, obſerving the 
former Rules,and then make choice of a flnooth place of your 
Stock at ſuch a herght as ts moſt fit for your parpofe, whe- 
ther far Wall orStandard,and:then'withi your knite make an: 
over-thwarticut on your Stock the depth of the Bark only, 
and then from the middle of that over:thwart cur upward, 
make another cut of.the length. of:your:Shield: orScutcheon, 
the depth of the Bark onlys| ſometimes rhe cutting into the 
wood :occafions1tito-gum and/{por:yourBud:5 the ſhape of 
thoſe Cuts. will: !be- like Fi: a: Roman T:ramed 'npfide 
down,” :and: then with. E the'flat' end of your knife haſt 
made-'for the'purpoſe;thralt x:hetween the Cur,/ and raiſe the 
bark on each fideſo wideas for theſticld orbud tolie flatand 
plain/and be careful after you ;have made entrance between 
the Batk, : that you bear your hand or took itowards the 
Bark, 0:28 not x6 rub — next the wood; which 
thould take with your then hold open the Bark at the 
lower: end, and/putcin the taper or picked end. of your Bud, 
and draw njult even with2ye ovorthwart cut.citherby the 
Sralk, which.jrwilt eafily door Wwiththe brand of yourknite 
thruſt itinvo itsiplace,; and ther! having :ſ\ome baſs (which is 
the beſt and.readielt of any-other ſort of ties) wind it all 
over,except the very. Bad,pretty cloſe and | 

rite, beginningat-thelower end, that nei-. T0 Buds cna Stock 
* ther 'wind:or-rain get-in to:deftroy your: well put in, - 
taboursz and then tie it faſt, and fo let xt | 


reſt fora Fortnight or there abouts,or which is the ſureſt way,. 
- until: 
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until you diſcern your baſs or ties begin to gird 3 but know 
that you may.ſpoil your bud as well by letting it be ty'd too 
long, as by:untying.too ſoon 5, buttor-the molt part a fort- 
nightis ſufficient, ſometimes again three-weeks.is little enough, 
a little obſervation will put. you-out of doubt 3 but for fach 
ſtock or.trees as are great and quick growers, as natural 
Peaches and Roſes, and the like, they muſt not be too long 
ty'd, leaſt they:gird and break off at the budding place with 
wind; which .is uſual :':they that deſire to be very curious, 
and hayebnt few to-mind, may untie at a fortnight or ten 
days end, and gently tie their buds again. . 

There are other forms of doing this work, which are as 
foiloweth : having made choice of a good fhoot or-cutting 
of the ſame years growth; as aforeſaid, cutoff the leaves, 
leaving only the ſhort ſtalks'; then begining at the lower 
end of your ſhoot.a little above the Eye or bud make an over- 
thwart Cut quite round, and then cut the bark on each ſide 
of the bud fromthe: ovet-thwart cut-above downward an 
inch in length or thereab6ut,: and then Nopiig each-fide to- 
wardsthe tower end; that it appear as the former turned up- 
fide down, then pult off the tooſe or ſuperfluous bark in the 
back-fide, and lower end, then holding your.cutting in your 
left hand;your thumb. being.againſt;the.bud leſt-ic ſhould lip 
off, and then with the:flat end; of; your knife haft raiſe! the 
- bark on each fide of your Scitcheong and then with. a Quill 
or budding Gouge mentioned before 5 take: your ſhield or 
Scutcheon off, ,keeping the thumb of your-Jeft hand pretty. 
hard againſt the bud, leſt. it ſhould ſhp:off}} and leave the 
ſubſtance of the-bid behind 3-but for wylpare,:when I-did 
uſe this faſhjon of budding; I did .ufeno:QuiL;: bur after the 
bark was. raiſed on each fide of my bud as aforefaid,.I did 
{lip off my bud or Scutcheon withthe thumb and fore-finger 
of the right hand; bearing the forectinger: of, my left hand 
hard againſt on. the:contrary ſide, and ſo forced: it' offfide- 
wayes, and a little downward withall, and then cut your 


ſtock with an over-thwart cut on a clear place as aforeſaid; 
| and 
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and another from the middle of that downward, andthen 
the ſhape of thoſe Cuts-en the bark will be of the fa- 
ſhion of a Roman T;then with the flat end of your Þ . haft 
raiſe the bark on each ſ(1de, beginning at the-top ſo wide,.as 
that your bud may lie flat orplain 3 putrit in and tie it pret- 
ty cloſe and tite as was formerly ſaid 3 this way I uſed divers 
years with ſucceſs. 

Another form of budding is this, having your branch and 
buds ready as in the former ways,cut the bark with an over- 
thwart cut quite round both above and below your bud you 
would take off, then cut the bark on each ſ1de your bud with 
a down right cut from the upper-thwart cut to'thelower, 
then pull off the back part of the bark behind your bud,and 
lay it on a clear place on your ſtock, where you would have 
your bud grow, and then with your knife cut the bark off 
your ſtock with two over-thwart cuts,juſt of the ſame length 
with your piece of -bark, and then give another cut on the 
bark of your ſtock down right from the upper over- 
thwart cut to the :nether-moſt, and then open the bark 
of your ſtock on each fide; then raiſe the bark on each 
ſide of your bud, and force it off in that manner,as was men- 
tioned 1n the former way of budding, and then your bud.or 
ſhield will reſemble the laſt form, but the Cuts on your ſtock 
this form then put 1n your bud and it will exactly fit, 
then tie it up as aforeſaid. | 

Another way or form which is uſed by ſome, they cut the 
form of their Scutcheon with ſome wood, as in the firſt man- 
ner or form of inoculating is mentioned, and then with a 
wimble flit which is caſte enqugh, tear off the Scutcheon or 
Bud from the wood, and then make ready your Stock after 
+ any of the former waysto put in your bud cither upwards or 
downwards; divers that uſe this way have only a ſhortgood 
cutting knife with a {lope point, with which they open the 
bark of their Stock, they that have not the right ſlezght of 
raking or ſnatching oft the bud, are very apt toleave the ſtab. 
{tance of the bud behind 3 the truth 1s, any of theſe forms 

: Ox- 
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-or faſhions will do very well, neither isthere any odds more 
-than that ſome are more eaſie or-quick, as having fewer cir- 

 cumſtances. h gh | 
What Stocks are moſt ſintable for every ſort or kind of 
Fruit to-be budded, or grafted upon, is already mentioned 
before. Another thing to be taken notice of 1s,that ſo many 
Stocks as are inoculated and hold their Buds, you are ro cut 
off the heads of them about half a foot above the Bud, any 
. tine from the beginning of the Winter following, to the be- 
© ginning of the Spring,only in caſe you have 
—__ over timelycut- Hy qded any Nettarins or choice Peaches, 

ng off the heads of 
head-ftocks, doth ofr YOU Are to ſpare ſome ſmall branch off the 
occafion buds to be-2 Stock to grow up with your Bud, for the 
£097 Yungg®l ma” firſt year at leaſt ; yet ſo as to correct it, 
bear ro head your that it do not maſter or ſtarve your Bud, 
> > agg wer yrs for there is fome odds between a Natural 
more ſure. and a Stepmother ; this is chiefly to be 
done when you bud Peaches and NeCta- 
rins on Plum-ſtocks ;, alſo you are diligently to over-look 
your Buds in the ſpringing time, left they ſhould be deſtroy- 
ed by young Caterpillars, which are apt to breed on your 
Bud,efpecially yourApricocks,and will quickly deſtroy them 
if not timely prevented, therefore you areto ſearch for them, 
and where yon find the leavesto ſtick together ; you may be 
ſure to find them by gently opening the young leaves, with a 
needle or pin point, ec. Alſo when your Buds are ſhot out 
abont half a foot or leſs, you areto tiea piece of Baſs about 
the top of your Stock,in the moſt convenient places,and then 
to tye up your tender Shoot,net only for the more handſom 
growing of" it, but alſo to'prevent its breaking off by the 
wind, or other accidents, not forgetting to-prune off ſuper- 
fluous Buds or Shoots from your Stocks by degrees, as your 
inoculated Buds get ſtrength. 


Of 
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Of the order and manner of planting Trees at large. 


' A ND firftT have here propounded to your View, the 
manner of planting Orchards, or other Plots.after the 
handfomeſt and orderlieſt faſhion, by which you may per- 
ceive how convenientit 1s to obſerve good order in planting, 
and how capable the ground is of being brought into ſeveral 
forms, without altering or hindring the order or beauty of 
yourPlantation.And thereforcif you deſire to make yourPlan- 
tation very beautiful to the eye, you are before you begin to 
plant,tolevel your ground either intoa flat or hanging level, 
as the nature or formof your ground requires, or may moſt 
conveniantly be brought to : The way or manner how to le- 
vel.is very plainly ſet downin that partof the Book that teach- 
eth the ordering of the Garden of Pleaſure, to which I refer 
you for brevities fake. But if you arenot willing to be at that 
trouble orcoſt,you may notwithſtanding plant your Trees ac- 
cording to the orderfet down,the conveniences whereof are 
eafily diſcerned. Then youare to ſtake out your ground ac- 
cording to the order propounded.or any other you like bet- 
ter; ſet yourſtakes exactly both for orderand diltance,as you 
deſire to have your Trees grow 3 about a ſcore of ſtakes or 
ſewer may be a fathcient rule to plant a great ground by; if 
you will, you may, after yon have ſet your ſtzkes, begin and 
takeupaſtake.to planta Tree in itsplace,or you may let them 
ſtand asarule till yon haveplanted every part of your ground 
beſides, and plant that laſt 5 but be fure you do not plant 
your Trees too nigh to one another.,tor by ſo doing,they will 
ina ſhort ttme hinder one another of convenient Sun and Air, 
whereby your Fruit would be much better both for taſtand 
colourz hkewiſe you would loſe the benefit of Roſes, Gool- 
berries,and Corans,which might bring much pleaſure or profit 
for diversyears; as alſo of ſfveral forts of Herbage, which 


might be very uſeful, as Carrets, Onyons,c*c. or of Graſs,the 


which would be munch better than when it 15 too much over- 
E ſhadowed : 
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ſhadowed : Let not your Apple or Pear-Trees ſtand nearer 
than twenty foot.although the ground be poor, but in good 
ground twenty tive,thirty,or forty foot aſunder,and info do- 
ing one Tree will be asgood as two or three 3 but it any ſhall 
think this diſtance too much, then they may plant Cherries 
and Plumb-Trees amongſt, I mean a Cherry or Plumb-Tree 
between every four Apple or Pear-Trees, which of ſome is 
call'd Antick 3 the form of it is expreſſed in the foregoing 
Plate. And if you would have your Trees ſtand on borders, 
you are to make them before you plant; leſt your Trees 
ſhould ſtand too deep, which in all ſorts of grounds 1sno ſmall 
fault; take notice, that if you obſerve this order,your Cher- 
ry-Trees will be paſt the beſt in twenty years time,or there- 
about, which if they be then ſtock 'd up, your Apple-Tree 
will be in a very handſom poſture, whereby they will thrive 
and bear the better z if your ground be very wet, it will be 
worth your labour to make fome ſufficient Drains to 
draw the water to ſome Pond or Ditch, or atleaſt to make 
your borders whereon you plant both wider and higher ; alſo 
if your ground be not good cr rich of it felf, it willbe your 
beſt courſe to beſtow a quantity of good mould toevery tree, 
more or leſs,as the nature of the ground requires 3 for if it be 
gravelly,hard,orſtony,or the like, you are to make the holes 
the wider,& beſtow the more mould upon them.,for according 
to thegoodneſs of your ground,or colt you beſtow,you may 
exped your profit: Take notice that dung 1s not good to lay 
next the roots of your Trees,except it be converted tomould, 
but ther-it 1s better being mix'd with your earth than alone. 
You are alſo to prune both tops and roots of every tree you 
plant,in ſodoing your Trees will multiply both branches and 
roots,which indeedis the main end of pruning, the negle&t 
whereof doth ſometimes occaſion theloſs of your Trees,or at 
leaſt of the not thriving ſo well, or ſpeedily 3 it your Trees 
-be ſmall,and are well rooted,then you may top them the leſs, 
but if of a conſiderable ſize, take off the more of his 
head, there will be the leſs danger of miſcarriage; and in 
; planting 
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planting ſpread the roots, and let your Tree ſtand as ſhallow 
as you may conveniently.and in caſe any rootsdo incline too 
much downward, then you may give thema little plaſh, and 
lay them ſo as to ſpread near the upper cruſt of the ground, 
which isuſually the beſt, and Trees (as I ſaid formerly) re- 

ceive ſpeedieſt vertue and nouriſhment both from the Sun 

and ſhowers, only you are to have a little care of them the . 
firſt year, in caſe of a dry ſpring or Summer, and in ſach a 
caſe 1t will be well worth your :iaboyr to lay a little Horſe- 
litter or the like ſtuff, round about your Tree, the compaſs 
of the root, and in ſo doing one watering will be better than 
two or three withoutit; and asfor {taking your trees, would 


' never adviſe you to do it, if they will ſtand ſtraight and 


handſom without it, -efpecially after the firſt year, unleſs 
(as I ſaid) it be to make a crooked Tree grow {traight, for 
caſe the head be too weighty for the root, which is a fault 
and would be mended 3 but ſec your ſtakes be ſtraight,or in 
I have known handſome Trees ſpoild with crooked ſtakes ; 
alſo be careful to tye your tree cloſe and tite,with ſome Oſier 
or Willow twigs,or the like, leſt by being too ſlack the wind 
cauſe your ſtake tofret or gall your Tree, which doth ſome- 
times cauſe it to canker inthat place; your beſt wayis tore- 
new your tyes twice inthe growing time ofthe year, if your 
Tree be in a thriving condicion,leſt your tyes ſhould make a 
fault, and occaſion your Treeto break off in that place; you 
may puta little Hay, or the like, between theſtake and the 
Tree, before you tye them, there can be no harm in 
that. 
The next thing to be conſidered 15 the ſeaſon when this 
work of planting is to be performed,the which Lhave ſuffici- 
ently ſpoke to already.inthatplace where ſpake of planting 
out of Young ſtocks,yet notwithſtanding I will here repeat jr 
again with a little addition: and therefore know that it is good 
planting of all ſorts of Fruit-bearing Trees,and others, both 
tor pleaſure or profit, whoſe leaves fall in the Winter, from 


the beginning of OFober, (and ſometimes ſooner, as the year 
E 2 falls 
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falls out, which any indifferent Judgment may eafily appre- 
hend by the rules before ſet down) to the end of Febrnary, 
and ſomething after, eſpecially if fome rules be well taken 
notice of, which Iſhall mention anon: but the ſureſt way is 
to take the head of the Seaforn,for Trees'will prepareand put 
more for root 1 a fortnight or three weeks when you plant 
betime, than they will in 6 or 8, when the ground is chill'd 
with wet and cold: and take notice,that you may ordinarily 
begin ſooner to plant well-grown Trees, than thoſe that are 
very young, and in a very thriving condition, eſpecially 
young Apple-trees and Peaches,whole Stocks were raiſed of 
the Stone or Kerne], which will bein a growing poſture even 
tint] extreatn weather put them to a ſtand: and thereforefor 
{uch as theſe 1t would not be amils to ſtay a Intle longer, 
until the Sap be fomewhat hardened, except your Tree be 
of ſuch a growth as you may afford to take off a pretty deal 
of its top or head; or that the weather be enclined to moi- 
ſture, the which may be a good opportunity. I have ſome- 
times removed both Vines and other.Trees, in a caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, at Midiummer, and with convenient watering and 
ſhadowing for a tne, they have done very well; but this 
15 no ſure rule togo by,but only ſhew you whati have done, 
and may be by any in rhe like caſe, and ſometimes to good 
purpoſe. : | | 8 17 EB! 
And altho many of thoſe Trees which are removed very 
timely, as inthe endot Septexrber, and in OFober, may ſhrmk 
and: feern to wither much, yet they will recover and comero 
their former plumpneſs, and do well, as I haveoftexperien- 
ced. Remember that it will be togood purpoſe to water all 
fich Trees as you ptant either very early or verylate,foſoon 
as you have planted them: You may judge when the Sap is - 
at a ftand,by obſerving what I have writ in that place which 
treateth of the planting out of young Stocks, to which T refer 
you.! Takenorice that Pear-trees have otdinarily bothlefs 
and-more brittt&or ſpalt roots, than Apple-trees, and thene- 
force you muſt take more pamsin opening the;round teeper 
Sj | and 
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and wider,when youaretotakenp any,and not to pull over- 
hard leſt you leave moſt of the root behindzalſo the roots of 
ſach Apple-treesor Stocks as have been rais'd of the kernels of 
good Fruit, are likewiſe more brittle than of thoſe raiſed of 
Crabor Wilding-kernels: Another thing worth taking'notice 
of, is, that 1n caſe you have occaſion to plant an Orchard, or 
any ranges of Trees near your horſe or walls, agamſt which 
you have,or intend toplant any choice Frrnt,be tire to plant 
them at ſuch a diſtance from fourhouſe or walls, as that when 
they are grown up to any confiderablebigneſs,they may not 
over-hang your Wall-trees,or hinder the $\m too much from 
coming to them,whereby your Fruit is much better in every 
reſpect 3 and as for. your Wal-trees, be fire to plant your 
tendereſt 'and- choiceſt. Fratr,' fach ay Apticdtks, Peaches, 
Nectarins, Figgs, choice Vines, and the earlicft'and beſt forts 
of Cherries, and where they may have half the day-San at 
leaſt, the more the better z and as for moſt ſorts of Plumbs, 
and great bearing Cherxrtes,* leſs Sum will ſerve turn, and do 
_ wall enonph, yes; where theres ſcarce any for the-greateſt 
part of the year, bar yet'the more they hive the better 
taſted they will be.z and as for the diſtance yen are to ob- 
ſerveberween your Wall-trees, it 1s to be more or lels, ac- 
c—_— the kewght of Four wall, or the'goodnefs of your 
ground ; themaft ordifiary diltance is three good” paces, but 
where the wall's low, or your ground good, your beſt way 
15 to-obſerve'a larger diftance, eſpecially for Pears, except 
they be grafted upon Quince-ſtocks, otherwiſe you cannot 
keep. them n-go00d-order-withont much ctitting, which will 
creaſe: Wood; [but Jietle Proit, eſpectatly m fach kinds of 
Fruit 3 but of ths! nibre Hfteriwvard. 174 T4 on 

One thing 'more T will -a4d to thefe Inſtructions, the 
which 1 have often proved very well worth'my labour; that 
boing-refobved to plantialthey Trees or Stocks, batby reaſon 
of ſome othebÞoccafioris could not pet my ground ready fo 

foon as I defired to plant, the Seaſon being fully come, I 
have taken ap my, Trees or Stocks, and pruned their _ 
rea 
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ready to plant,and then have laid them-inthe ground, where 
they have remained, at the head of the Seaſon, a fortnight 
or three weeks 3 and ſometime when 1 have not begun fo 
carly, they have layn. two months ox moxe, 1n which time 
they haveſo prepared for root, that being aſter ſet in their 
due places,they have been as forward as if they had been ſet 
in their order at thefirſttakingup,whereby ſo much time hath 
bcen ſaved, and my Plants out of the danger of a dry Spring 
or Summer 3 only, take notice, that thoſe which yon take up 
very carly or very late, muſt not lieſo long before you plant 
themin their due places, as thoſe takenup in the more cold 
time of the year : becaufe, as I hinted, they will draw root 
ſooner, and then having ſhot out young roots (which are ve- 
Ty tender) before you plant them, they will be apt to be 
broken off, and prove a great hindrance) yet if they be not 
many, or very forward, the matter is not much. 
Of the dreſſing and keeping your Trees in good order, and 
SL 5. firſt of Wall-Trees. | 
' A Fter your [Trees are well {ctled in their places, as alſo 
| A for thoſe that are well grown, (for indeed Idonotlike 
their way that wholly negle& the tacking. up of their Trees 
thefirſt year,ifneed requires forthey that doareoft enforc'd 
to cut, and alſo to ſtrain their Trees,to bring them cloſe and 
orderly to the wall, after a, years extravagancy, which at 
firſt might be prevented with littlelabour, and leſs damage) 
you are to provide ſome nails, ſome bigger and ſome leſs, 
accordingto the goodneſs of your wall,and bigneſs of; your 
Trees you are to dreſs; for ſome walls will hold a three- 
penny, or four-penny PAN DOKEET.than ſome'other will a fix- 
penny nailz likewiſe ſome branches requirea greater,others 
a leſs nail; according to the ftubbornneſs, weight, or plyable- 
neſs thereof; alſoyouare to provide ſome paringsof Hats,or 
the upper leathers of old Shogs, or ſome parings of leather 
from the Shooemakers,which two laſtare more durable than 
the former, the which parings of leathers are to be cut into 
narrow flips the breadth of a mansfinger, orthereabout,and | 
| then 
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then cut into ſhort pieces, about threc inches, ſome four, 
and ſome longer,as the bigneſs of the branches may require, 
ſo as not to gird your branches too much,neither to letthem 
have too much liberty, the mean is beſt; if you drive your 
nails into oneend of your leathers, before you begin to tack 
up your Tree, I take it to be a ready way; then youare to 
ſpread every branch in an orderly manner, one by one,that 
your Tree whenit is naiPd up may refemble the form ofa fan, 
not laying your branches acroſs upon one another if you love 
good order in your work : You may begin either at thetop 
or bottom, and in caſe your wall be low, you muſt ſpread 
your branches the morein breadth,they will run too faſtup- 
ward, leaving no wall room unfurniſhed, if you have bran- 
ches although pretty near the ground, cutting off none but 
ſach as ſhoot fore-rightand will not come cloſeand handſom 
to the wall,except your Tree be poor and not thriving, which 
if it be,it will be your beſt way to take off ſome of the bran- 
ches or arms in convenient places, from whence you would 
have your Tree to multiply its branches. ; 
The ſeaſon for this nailing and drefiing, is any time from 
the fall of the leaf,until the rifing of the ſap, but for Apricacks, 
. whoſe bloſlom buds grow very goale towards Chriſtmas, tt is 
beſt not todefer the dreſſing of them pretty timely,otherwiſe 
many of their buds will be apt to berubb'd off 3 yet thisI will 
tell you,if yourApricocksare apt to blow too early,and there- 
- upon apt to miſcarry, then your ſureſt way is to deferr the 
_ cutting and nailing of them up until they are ready to bloſſom, 
but then you muſt be more than ordinary careful left you ſpoil 
too many bloſloms 3 by thislate husbancry I have had plen- 
ty of Fruit, but remember upon what account I approve of 
this backward orlate dreſling, it is no general rule, one in- 
convenience 1s incident to Apricock Trees that are nottime- 
1y nailed,chiefly in caſe of much ſnow. or extreme Froſt, for 
then ſome ſorts of Birds are apt to pick off the bloſſom buds, 
and make more walt having the branches moreathberty, as 


have often ſeen; the Bird calld Tom-tit 1s one of the 
chiefeft 
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chiefeſt in this miſchief. But beſides this Winter Husbandry, 
there is Summersdrefling of Wall-Trees; found by good ex- 
perience to be as profitable for the increaſe of Fruit as the 
former, belides the handfomnels, as alſd for the better ripe- 
ning or beautifying of the preſent Fruit, by careful and dif- 
creet cutting off {ch Branches as are too much extravagant, 
and hinder convenient Sun from your Fruit, or carefully to 
nail or tack themup where there 15convenient room for them 
to hie ; alſo the cutting off the tops of ſome of the goaleſt 
or forwardeft Branches, doth oft occaſion them to knit for 
Fruit the better, if done about Midſummer + You may pre- 
_ vent. unneceſſary Branches, by rubbing or cutting off ji1ch 
Buds as come forth where there 1s not convenient room for 
them to be laid, and may prove a very good piece of Hus- 
bandry forthe curious, to buſic themſelves aboutin the grow- 
ing timeof the year, and will prevent much pruning, which 
1s very good in divers Fruits : but remember, as I hinted be- 
fore, that this Summers drefiing muſt be done with a great 
deal of care and circum(ſpection, leſt you ſhould ſhake your 
Fruit down : where this Summers dreſhing is uſed, there is 
no need of plucking the leaves to make Fruit ripen or co- 
lour 3 but if it do ſeem needful, let your Fruit have its full 
growth firſt,leſt you ſpoil it. Alſo in cafe your Trees be over- 
charged with Fruit, as ſometimes they be, which occaſioneth 
your Fruit to want that good relifh, beſides the f1ze they uſe 
to have, in ſuch a caſe it will be good Husbandry to pick off 
ſome of the ſmalleſt or under. Fruit, that ſo your Tree may 
bring the reſt to better perfection; but this muſtnot be done 
'until the danger of miſcarriage by May's froſty Mornings be 
paſt, neither defer it too long. Sp) 
The next thing to be conſidered is, that in caſe your Trees 
do not thrive,cither through the barrenneſs of the Soil, being 
too dry, wet, or cold, e*c. you are to endeavour to amend 
thofe defeasas followeth : If your gronnd be too dry, (which 
cauſeth Fruit to ſtarve, and ſometime to fall off) gravelly or 
ſtony, you are to open the ground ſome reaſonable compaſs 
about 
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about your Tree,and if your Tree be old, and of long ftand- 
ing,you areto open itat a farther diſtance,thatyou may be- 
ſtow your coſt moſt where the moſt and youngeſt roots or * 
 feedersarefrom whence your treereceives its principalnour- 

iſhment 3 and not only cloſe to the body of your Tree, asis 
uſually practiſed to little or no purpoſe,in Trees tlHat are well 
grown,and fetch their nouriſhment at a greater diſtance :and. 
having opened. the ground, you are to cut the ends of all 
ſuch rootsas you meet with, and then to put in ſome. good 
earth, either of good ſhort lome, or other hearty earth, to 
and amongſt the roots, ſpreading themand inclining them ra- 
ther ſhallow than deep : and in caſe you uſe dung, your beſt 
way 15not to lay itvery deep, neither next the roots of your 
Trees,but put ſome earth between the roots and your dung, 
whether you lay your dung above or beneath the roots,and 
then level up your ground again 3 andif to this you do but 
prune your Trees alittle, as youſee cauſe, you ſhall not fail 
to havea thriving Tree. 

If the earth be of too cold and clung a nature, the which 
15 not very pleaſing to many tenderF'ruics, often cauſing itto 
rot on the Tree, or often to want that good reliſh whichis 
proper to your Fruit, or not to ripen kindly according to its 
nature and ſeaſon, if your Tree ſtand too deep in ſuch na- 
tured ground, it is not eaſily helped without taking up and 
new planting both ſhallower,and mending the ground with 
a more warm and betternatured earth 3 butif you may not 
take up your Tree,as being too old, you ſhall open the ground 
until you come to the roots, the which you are to raiſe, at 
leaſt good part of them, and cut the ends, and lay them as 
ſhallow as you may conveniently, covering them with ſome 
g00d natured earth ; as for thoſe that root more ſhallow,they 
are more eaſily and ſurely cured by the ſame means,cither by 
taking away of the bad earth for ſome reaſonable compatſs,or 
atleaſt by mingling it with ſome very goodearth, very rot- 
tendung, or ſome Lime-rubbiſh of old walls,&c.which is ex- 
ceeding good to mingle with any cold-natur'd carth,ſo like- 

F wile 
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wiſe pretty ſtore of Sea-coal aſhes, well mingted with your 
dung or mould : but theſe'aſhes of themſelves arevery dry and 
barren, butvery uſeful: being mingled with any cold or wet 
ground.alſo ſmall ruddiſhChalk,and Sand well mingled with 
good earth. 

Alfo if your ground be very wet, then yon are to make 
ſome convenient Dreins of ſuch a depth as may be to pur- 
poſe,and carry away all that offenſive moiſture to ſome Ditch 
or Pond, where it may be uſeful, ' or at leaſt not offenſive : 
If your Dreins or Trenches be made of a conſiderable depth, 
at leaſt ſome principal ones, it will deſtroy Ruſhes,and ſome 
other offenſive plants that are naturdllyted by the exceſs of 
moiſtare;z theſe Dreins or Trenches, . if 'you arenot willing 
to be at the coſt-of Brickwork, &c. to:convey the water un- 
der ground,then you may fill them up with great ſtones,lay- 
ing them mM ſuch manner for hoowneſs, as notwithſtand- 
ing there-may bea ſufficient paſſage for the water todrein or 
paſs away asaforeſaid,you may firſt upon the ſtones lay ſome 

ourſe gravel, and then cover them level as you ſee cauſe, by 
this means your over moiſtground may be made more apt for 
to plant Fruit-trees upon, or other Gardenherbage, e*c. 
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Of the Ordering or Husbanding of thoſ e Fruit-Trees that ſland 
at large in Standards, as Apples and Pears, &c. 


Our beſt way 15 not to prune them either much or of- 

Y ten.ifyon love fruit more than a tree to thrive in wood, 
and therefore I would adviſe you whilſt your Tree is young, 
to endeavour to bring it into: a handſome ſhape and Order, 
and whenit comes to bear fruit, forbear pruning, unleſs in 
eaſe of broken, or ſach boughsas grow croſs,and lye galling 
or fretting others 3 butin caſe your trees, or any of them are 
hide-bound,and thereupon donot ſhoot and thrive, then you 
are to make nſe of the former inſtrufions, by pruning both 
top and root,and amending the earthif it befaulry; bat ſome- 
times, only cutting off ſome of the branches, or topping 
your 
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your tree towards the Spring, or in Winter, and then with 
the point of your knife ſlit the bark of: your tree m two or 
three places, fromthe top, or heading place, tothe:bottem, 
and if you do looſen the earth about your tree, in-eaſc it be 
hard, it will be the better. - + ©:..-.1:,4 5513 _ 

Takenotice, that many a good- bearing tree, both Apple 
and Pear,have been much hindred by much aad often prun- 
ing.[ndeed for Stone-fruit,in cafe they grow old,or too thick; 
and ifthey: beheaded pretty near;they will become as young, 
and recover their bearing quickly agam, - 

But yetin caſe your Pear or Apple-treesaregrown'old,and 
for want of nouriſhment are not able to bring their fruit to 
that perfe&ion as formerly, in fuch-a caſe, to take off ſdme 
of the moſt undeſerving boughs, ſuch as have leaſt-benefit of 
the Sun,or moſt unhandſome water-boughs,as ſome call them, 
that grow: altogethey-under 'the:droppings- of others, this 
pruning in the aforeſaid caſe, hath done/good; but I do not 
like it ſhould be often done: ſo likewiſe it a tree do thrive ex- 
ccedingly in: wood,and doth not bear fruit, to thirr it a little, 
that the Sunand'the Air'imay have moretree paſizge amongſt 
the branches 3 but ifforall this 1t doth not bear frairin ſome 
conſiderable manner in a year or two after, then your beſt 
and ſareſtway is to graft it again with ſuch a fruit as you find 
doth bear well in the like air or fitnation 5 the manner is 
taught before, and is worthy the pradtiſing in ſuch a caſe. 

 Andas forthe openingof theground about old trees, as it is 
uſually practiſed with many,about four or five foot wide,and 
letting them. lye open a'month or two, or more, and then 
filling them up again, adding ſome Dung or Chaulk, or 
both mingled together: for my part, I do not ſee any 
reaſon how it ſhould advantage either the tree or its fruits, 
either as to its thriving or bearing, becaufe ſuch old or great 
trees, I mean App!< or Pear-trees, that fetch their feeding or 
nouriſhment at a tar greater-diftance, fo that the.coſt comes 
not near thoſe roots that feed or nouriſh the tree; indeed. 
for young txecs, whoſe feeding roots are within four or five 

| F 2 foot 
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foot of.thetree, this Hasbandry;may be to good purpoſe, as 
alſo for Cherries,and Plumbs, which uſually are pretty fall of 
' feeding root nigh home, if not very old : Ifay to ſach, this 

Husbandry may contribute tothe thriving,and alſo the bear- 

ing of the fairer fruit, if not uſed too often. 

If your Trees be ſubje& to Moſs, the which is incident 
to treesthat grow on fold clay grounds,as alſo wet grounds, 
and likewiſe ta trees upon ſome ſorts of dry grounds, but 
the kind of Moſs is much: differing, for that on the cold 
and moy(t gromds being a long ſhaggy Moſs, the other a 
dry ſcurfie Moſs, - both are- enemies to your Trees, and very 
unhandſom.and therefore worth the labour to cleanſe them; 
if your Trees ſtand too thick, or nigh together, it is ſomnch 
the worſe, for the more Air andSun they have, the leſs the 
Moſs doth-.encreaſe,, and the ground hath the more benefit 
from theSun-beams to warm and quicken it ; if youfind your 
ground to, be over-wet,uſe the former Inſtructions of Dreins, 
tomake uſe of ſuch kind of ſoyl as is of a warming and com- 
forting nature, alſoto ſcrape or rub off the Moſs as much as 
you can with an Iron tool, made in ſhape like a Howe, or 
Dough-rake, made alittle hollow on each fide, the better to 
anſwer the ſeveral ſhapes or ſizes of boughs that are to be 
Moſled:it is to have a convenient {tailor handle;rather ſhort 

than 1ong,except youſtand on the ground to do your work 3 
the molt convenient ſeaſon for this work 1s in the Winter, 
when the Moſs is ſomething moyſt ; defer it not too late, or 
nigh the [pring,leſt you ſpoil too many bloſlom-buds which 
then grow gole and brittle, but if, as ſometimes I have 
ſeenthat the Moſs is ſo. much and long, that it even ſmothers 
the branches,and conſequently hinders the bearing of fruit, 
feems anendleſs Labour to Moſs 1t,then your ſure(t way is to 
prune off the greateſt part of the head, and Moſsthe reſt, or 
to take off alt its head, and your tree will ſhoot and become 
as it were young again,and do ſervice; andin caſe your plan- 
tation be too thick, which in cold Clay grounds occaſions 
+ Moſs to increale the faſter, youareto mend that fault by tak- - 
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ing away ſomeof|the worft deſerving trees, whereby your 
others may become more fruittul,or at leaſt better taſted fruit, 
(and Moſs leſs apt to increaſe) by having more benefit of the 
comforting and fruqifying vertue ofthe Sun and Aw: If the 
cauſe of the Moſs on your Trees be the dryneſsor barrennefs 
of the ground,then beſides ſcraping it off, you may help your 
tree by opening the ground at a good diſtance about your 
Tree,and lay amongſt the feeding roots, at leaſt as many as 
you meet with, ſome good ſhort lome or the ſcrowring of 
Ponds or ditches, which will keep moyſture, and nouriſh 
your tree better,and ſometimes prevent the falling and worm- 
eating of fruit, which 1s incident to dry and barren grounds. 
Take notice, that notwithſtanding theſe direCtionsare very 
good being ſcaſonably and ſutably performed or made ule of, 
yet if your tree bear fruit competently and good according 
toits kind,I wonld adviſe you to forbear tampering with ir, 
either by opening or pruning, unleſs in caſe of neceſlity.as in 
the caſe of dead, cankered, broken, or galling-boughs, 
miſſeltow, and the Moſs, which ought to be done with care, 
leſt you ſpoil or break off the bearing buds, and diſappoint 
your ſelf of fruit. 

The Canker is as bad a miſchief as any that happens to 
trees, but eſpecially to young trees, which being ſmall, are 
eaten or tainted round before one is aware of it : therefore 
if your fruit be of ſucha kind-as 1s ſubject to canker, as of a 
truth ſome are more than other, which makes it clear, that 
the cauſe 1s1n it {elf in a great meaſure,but yet very much fur- 
thered when it happens on a ground which doth feed that 
ſharp humour, which may be the caule ; in ſuch a caſe it is 
hard curing. We fee amongſt men ſome Conſtitutions are 
more ſubject to Itching,or breaking out, occaſioned by ſome 
ſharp or virulent humours which1s either more orleſs furthe- 
red, as they dclight or feed on ſuch kind of diet, or drink 
ſuch liquors as fecd that humour.Sometimes too deep plant- 
ing cauſeth trees to canker and blaſt on the top, and in ſome 
that are very ſubjc&to it, a little bruiſe, and ſometimes unſea- 
ſonable pruning, This 


This may be a ſafficient fatisfaftion or reſolve from a meer 
lahouring Gardner, who hath neither time to make more 
experiments, nor learning to expreſsthe reaſon and cauſe in 
a'Philoſophical way: which would have been very accepta- 
ble to Scholars, ec. but I hope it may be reaſonable ſfa- 
tisfation to thofe young pradirtoners in the Art of Garde- 
ning, for whofe fakes I chiefly write theſe Inſtructions. The 
way of Cure follows. | 

AST ſaid if your fruit-treesare of ſuch kind asare more than 
ordinary -ſubje& to' Canker, or the nature of your ground 
more inchning your trees thereto, your diligenceisto be the 
more.,inoften viewing and ſearching your Nurſery or Planta- 
tion,efpecially of your youngeſt,and upon the firſtopportunity 
to cut out the leaſt ſpeok of Canker you meet with 5 you 
may know when you have cut it out ſufficiently by thisit af- 
ter the cutting thereof; the Sap in a little time after appears 
of a reddiſh colour, itis not ſafficiently cut out $ bur if on 


* thecontrary it continue freſh and green, itisa ſign of ſound- 


neſs : this clean cutting, of it out, have found to be ſifficient 
for the Cureof the place ſocnt. But Beſide the cutting of it 
out, ſomeuſe applicatlons to the place, as Cow-dung and 


- Piſs mingled, others Horſe-dung mingled with Clay, ſome 


Hogs-dung, or dung of a Jakes $ others, after they have cut 
it out, and hack'd it round about the cnt, do waſh it often 
with ſtrong Vineger,or you may ſlack a Lime-ſtone ina little 
water piſsorlye,and being pretty thick,apply to the place, be- 
ingasI aid firſt cur ont 3 others uſe meansto prevent the Can- 
kering, by laying ſome ſtore of hogs-dung in the hole where 
they plant their trees, or ſome round about where the tree 
rootsare to run; and this have heard ſome affirm with much 
confidence for a certain prevention 5 ſome uſe Bnck-aſhes, 
other uſe Buck-aſhes Fern; and Nettles: others in caſe their 
ground begravelly, or of anatureinclining thereto, where 
they are to plant, uſe ſtore of good ſhort Lome, Clay, or the 
Scowring of Ponds, all which may prove very beneficial in 
one kind or other ; butIhave oft obſerved,asT{aid —— 

; where 
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wherethe Canker hath been exa&ly cut out,it hath been cured 
without any application, whereas many by truſting too much 
to their Medicines, have negleQedthe principalof the Cure, 
I mean the exa@& cutting of the taint or infeftion out : I do 
know upon good experience, that too deep planting is as 
great a cauſe of: Cankering, and blaſting the tops of trees, as 
any thing.asalſo ofnot bearing fruit. I have obſervedin divers 
Places, that trees whilft they were young, were very much 
troubled with the Canker,the which, when they had gotten 
ſome growth, were quite freed from it only for a timewhilſt 
young,cuttingit out as occafion required 3 but if you find as 
indeed, it ſometimes ſo falls out, that you cannot rid your 
Treesofthis diſeaſe,as ithappeneth with fome ſorts of Pippins, 
Harvie-Apples, and ſome others, in ſome forts ofground al- 
though of a pretty good nature,ſo that what your trees ſhoot 
this year, dies the next, or before : if it do not bear fruit in 
ſome conſiderable manner, then it will be your beſt courſeto 
cut off thehead of ſuch a tree;or trees, leaving only ſome con- 
venient arms or boughs whereon you may graft ſome 
other ſort of fruit, which in the like ground or ſituation 
doth bear fruit well, and 1s not ſo ſubje& to Canker. 

In cafe any arm or bough be broken by the wind, or 0- 
ther accident,your beſt way is to cut it off cloſe and ſmooth, 
although it be in the Summer,exceptit have fruit on 1t which 
you defire to ſave,the hurt beingnot ſo great as to hinder the 
paſſage of the Sap : in ſuch caſe, by tying it to fome con- 
veient neighbour bough,or ſome prop, your fruit may grow 
to maturity 3.and then if you defire to preſerve it, you may 
cut off ſome part of it,thatſothe wind may not have too much 
power on it, or its own weight, to deſtroy it, until it be 
ſtrengthned by the return of the next yearsfap 3 if you will 
you may bind ſome tempered Clay to the fracture, if not, 
T know no inconvenience in theneglect,ſomeaccount it rob--— 
bing of the tree or root of ſomuch ſap. by cutting branches, 
@&c. 1n the Summer, fuppoling a deſcent of ſap into the 


root again, whichis but a miſtake,asI have before mention- 
ed. . Miticl- 
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Miſleltow 1s another inconvenienceto trees,robbing them 

of ſome ulſetul ſap or nouriſhment, which might be better 
imployed, and therefore to be cut off where it appears. 
_ . Gumis another evil hapning to thoſe trees that bear 
Stone-fruitz I know no other cure, but to cut it pretty 
cloſe whereitdothiſiue out, the which will in time heal up 
againz ſomegrounds are very ſubje& to it, in ſo much that 
any little ſtrain or bruiſe inclines to breed Gum, which 
ſometimes ſpoils Peaches, Apricocks, e*c. 

And beſides thediſcaſes that trees are ſubjed& to, the fruit 
15 often deſtroyed or defaced by ſomekinds of vermin, alſo 
Birds, the which doth moſt miſchief in the Winter, by peck- 
ing off the bloſſlom-buds : in hard Froſty or Snowy weather, 

, they do likewiſe ſpoil Cherries, the which both Jack-Daws 
and Jayes do: amongſt ſmall Birds the Tom-tit and Bull- 

finches domoſt miſchief, the which with Lime-twigs conve* 
niently ſet, you may take many of them in hard weather, on 
your Plumb and Apricock trees, or you may Deſtroy many 
with a good Trunck, or Stone-bow 3 as for Jays, Mag-pyes, 
and Jack-Daws,they are to be deſtroyed by ſhooting them, 
or with Springs, by them that know how to ſet themfor 
the purpoſe, which ſomedo 3 ſome do take of theſe Fowls 
alive, and tye them in ſome convenient place, where they 
will ſcrame or cry,eſpecially the Jay,and will cauſe divers of 
theirkind to gather together,by which means you may make - 
greater deſtruction amongſtthem with your Gun: they that 
dwell near Woods may make good ule of this experiment. 

Crowsand Jack-daws are great deſtroyersof Peaſe & Cher- 
riesthey may be frighted from coming to your Peaſe or wheat, 
as I have made tryal divers times, and for any thing I know 
to the.contrary, may be as effeftual for the preſervation of 
Cherries, if you ſhaot one or two, or more, it your ground 
be very large,and then in ſome open place near where they - 
hunt, make a hole about the breadth of a Buſhel, and as deep, 
or more, and then pull your Crow,or the like, and ſtick and 
icatter the {eathersall about the hole,and ſome in the hole,and 
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feathers continue any thing freſhand dry, there will neither 
Crows nor Jack-Dawscotnenear to med{dle with your Peaſe, 
' nor with your Cherries, I believe, after they have feen that 
ſight. | 

, Snails arelikewiſe great enemies to Wall-frnit,and eſpeci- 
ally to the beſt forts of NeCtarins ; you are to ſearch for 
them betimes 1n the mornitig, or when it raineth, at which 
times they will beſtirringabout; at other times you may find 
them in the holes of 'your wall, if. there be any, or in other 
ſhady places behind weeds or herbs, that grow againſt walls 
or pails alſo if 1n ſeveral places near your trees,you ſet ſome 
ſmall boards ends,or thelike, leaning or lying ſomething hol- 
low under, or behind which the Snauls will creep for ſhelter 
fromthe Sun, where you may take them and deſtroy them. 

Earwigs may be taken and deſtroyed,if in divers places of 

your Garden you ſtick ſomepiece of Canes,or great Kixes of 
Hemlock, hung or ſtuck with the hollow end downward,ſo 
as they creep in zalſo the hoots of Cattle hung on the tops of 
ſticks in divers places,into which they will creep; for ſhelter, 
and oncea day to take thoſe Canes or hoofs and knock them 
on the ground, and deſtroy the Earwigs with your foot, 


' Piſs-ants are another ſort oftroubleſom gueſt ina Garden, 
andamongſt Fruits, you muſt ſearch out their hills or place 
of abode, andhaving provided ſome ſcalding water, open 
the grounga little,and pour your water into their hold orha- 
bitation. Another way which ſome have uſedito deſtroy them, 
is by making ſome ſmall boxes of Cards, in the which they 
have put ſomeSugar, being firſt mingled with ſome Mercury, 
and beaten very fine, making ſome holes in the boxes of 
ſach a bigneſs only as Piſs-ants may creep, left you ſhould 
deſtroy Bees 3 theſe boxesare to be hung or ſet inconvenient 
places where the Piſs-ants do haunt. Some uſe Brimſtone- 
powder to ſtop the paſlages out of their holds or habitati- 
ons, others uſe Tarr, or ſome other Gummy ſtuff, to anoint 
round the foot of their trees, where they go up toeat their 

G Fruits 
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Fruit 3 in Standard trees it may do ſome thing to prevent 
them, but the moſt certain way is to prevent them in their 
places of abode, or dens. | 

Waſps are likewiſe ſpoilers of Fruit,and may be deſtroyed 
be ſetting divers Gally-pots or others, half full of water, in 
convenient places,and ſmearing the tops and inſides with Ho- 
ney.or _— water 3 or you may hang:ſeveral Glaſſes ſo 
drefledin fach trees, where you defire moſt topreſerve your 
Fruit from fuch geſts. W208 BP fc 

Caterpillars, of which there are divers ſorts,but thoſe are 
the worſt enemies to trees and fruit which are bred by the 
Faſt wind, when trees firſtbegin to ſhoot out their green buds 
or leaves, the which, ſome years where they prevail, make 
ſach deſtruftion, that the trees look as if they were. blaſted 3 
they are bred within the leaf or bud;orat leaſt quickly make 
way under the fold ofthe buds or leaves before they be ſpread 
out, and there continue until they have deſtroy'd the very 
heartof the bud that is for ſhoot, likewiſe thoſe for bloſſom 
and fruit : ſome, that have but a few treesand leiſare, as alſo. 
alove to their fruit,have with a kind of Pump or Forcemade 
for that purpoſe, and being ſet into a tub of water, have of- 
ten waſhed their trees, both againſt their walls, and others, 
whereby they have ſaved much fruit,belides ſomeconvenjent 
ſhoot or growth of their trees, which gtherwiſe might have 
been loſt. Theſe kind of Caterpillars'are very prejudicial to 
young grafts, and inoculated trees,eſpecially of the firſt year, 
which if not timely prevented, doth ſometimes quite deſtroy, 
or atleaſt hinder much of their growth, & oft ſpoyl the grace- 
fulneſs of” their ſhoot. Amongſt young. grafts, they, muſt be. 
ſearch'd for asI have elſe where dire&ed.Birdsdo much inju-, 
ry to youngApplesand Pear trees,by lighting uponthe young 
and tender tops of them to ſearch for Catterpillars,and there- 
by have broken them,which havecauſed ſome to think, and. 
fay,they were eaten off by ſome other kind of Vermin,Other 
ſorts of Catterpillarsthereare, which are ingendred of Spawn, 
which at fome times of the Spring you may find on divers forts 
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of trees & boughs, wrapped as it were in Cobwebs;the which 
being taken before they are diſperſed,and deſtroy'd they will 
do no further harm, otherwiſe you may often find they will 
eat off all the leayes.of the trees where they are.Other ſorts 
there are,but they are but few, and may ſoon be found with 
diligence. Another ſort that nſe to eat up the leaves of Gooſe- 
berry buſhes, I have mentioned elſewhere, beſides thoſe that 
ſpoyl Cabbages, Colliflowers,and Turnips, ſpoken of elfe- 
where; likewiſe ſome affirm with much confidence, that the 
oft ſmoaking of them with old hay,” or ſtraw, uſing the ad- 
vantage of thewind in theSpring,to'be a ſare prevention. 

There is another ſort of Vermin which is a very great an- 
noyance to Cherry-trees,eſpecially great leav'd Cherries; it is 
a ſmall black Bug,and will be in great numbers on the leaves 
and ſpringing buds,tainting the tree,aithoughin'a very thrive- 
ing condition, cauſing the Sap to be at a ſtand, 'ever'in the 
chiefeſt time of growingz what the name of it isI know nor, 
or whether that Bug,calPd a Lady-bird,docauſe them, I know 
not, but I docommonly ſee that bug on Cherry-trees, and 
amoneg(t thoſe {ma}l bugs, whether tofeedom them, or to caſt 
that ſpawn whereof they come : the only cure that I know, 
is often to waſh or daſh them after the manner mentioned a 
little before. 

Orchards, and Nurſeries, have divers other Enemies and 
Caſualties whereby they are apt to be ſpoiled, as Deers, 
Goats, Hares,andConyes, the beſt and fireſt prevention is a 
good Fence 3 but if Conyesor Haresdo comeamongſt your 
trees, either willingly keeping there, as ſome do, or by 
coming 1n againſt your will.it your trees be young or ſmooth 
bark'd, they will be apt to be ſpoyled by them in hard wea- 
ther ifnot prevented.either by pitching up ſome Lathes round 
your trees, or making ſome Trunks about each tree either 
with 3 or with four ſides, or by wrapping fome old, either 
Woollen or Linnen Clothes,or old Stockings,about each tree, 
ſo highas a Hare or Cony may not reach to'bark your tree 
aboveit, and then dawb it with any kind of dung or gar- - 
| G 2 bage 


bage of Conyes, ec. and this wilt. cauſe that they will not | 
meddle-with your trees ſo long as the fmmell thereofremains; 
alſo ſome uſe Lime, being firſt {lack'd, and being pretty thick, 
dawb their treesof a convenient height : this maſt be renew- 
ed as you fee cauſe. 07D = " = 
To prevent the mconvenience of great and ſtrong winds, 
which oft occaſion the loſs of much frat, as alſo the breaking 
of ſome arms or boughs of your treess the beſt prevention 
is to plant ſome ſorts of trees as. may break the violence of 
the wind from your Qrchard, | yet at ſuch adiſtanee;-as they 
may not pxove a worſe inconvenience than'the wind, either 
by over-banging, or hindring the Sun too much from your 
Orchard,or by the running of their root amongſt your fruit- 
trees,which in tune they may do, and hinder them of much 
neceflary nouriſhment > ſome have ufed divers forts. of 
Plumbs, ſome Cherries either red. or black, which indeed 
will grow to a great ſtature. I have mentioned divers forts, 
which may ſerve for ſuch a purpoſe,as you may read toward 
the begining of the book, only you areto confider which are 
of a large growing nature, and which not, 'and accordimgly 
to plant them at a firand convenient diſtance. '' 


There are fome other Caſualties ſometimes happening to 
fruit, as Blaſtings, Froſts, ec. which none but the Provi- 
dent Hand of God can effequally prevent ; only there is a 
means,that is,and may beufed,and often to good purpoſe, for: 
ſome ſorts of early bloſfoming, and tender fruits that grow 
againſt walls, as Apricocks, ec. the which in ſome years, 
and alſo in ſome' warm natnrd grounds, and very warm 
fituated places, do blow very early, and are oft overtaken 
with Froſts, and come to nothing, the which miſcarriage to 
prevent, you may hang ſome. Bafſe-matts, or Canvas, or the 
like before them, from the time of their firft beginning to 
bloſſom,until they are well knit or ſet, and for ſome time af- 
ter, if youſee occalivn, openmg or uncovering them every 
day.in caſe the weather be mild ; but open them not too 

early 


*, 
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early, nor very late, except the weather be very mild, and 
after you do once to begin to cover,you muſt be careful that 
youdo not neglect to be conſtant,for you muſt know that 
covering will make them more tender, and therefore more 
apt to mifcarry 3 alſo you muſt make ſach proviſion, that 
the wind, may not cauſe your covering to flam too and 
fro, and fo cauſe more miſcarriage to your fruit, than if you 
had not covered it at all. Alſo know, that by much. co- 
vering and mpeg. your trees from the benefit of the Sun 
Mm their uſual time of blowing, you may canſe your fruit to 
come later that is uſtal for that kind of fruit to do z 
and oft cauſe ſome ſorts of fruit to bear pretty well, which 
ordinarily do not at all, or very little. Other ways might 
be related, both for theſe laſt mentioned Caſnalties, and 
all the other, but in regard they are either very trou- 
blefome, uncertain, or full of danger, I forbear to relate 


them. 


Of Vines and their Ordering. 


Irſt for the encreaſing of Vines, you may ſet them of cut- 
F- tings from the fall of the Leaf, to the end of February, 
either all of the ſame years ſhoot or growth, or you may 
take a joynt or two of theformer yearsgrowth with your ſer, 
but it will do well enough being all of the ſame years growth; 
let them beſet the depthot two or three joyntsin the ground 
or more, if the joynts be near or thick, and as much above 
ground 3 thoſe cuttings areaccounted beſt by ſome,that are 
thickeſt of joynts3 let your ground be good, andthe Situ- 
ation temperate,not too dry,nor too wet.and after they have 
had two years growth, you may remove & Plant themin con- 
venient places for bearing:when Vines are taken up to Plant, 
being but of one years growth, either of cutting or layer, 
their root conſiſting only ofa few ſappy {trings;in caſe they be 
not ſpeedily planted betorethe wind take their roots, which 


will quickly be ifnot prevented, then Ifay your labour and 
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bage of Conyes, ec, and this wilt. caufe that they will not 
meddle with your trees ſo long as the ſmell thereofremains; 
alſo ſome uſe Lime, being firſt {lack'd, and being pretty thick, 
dawb their treesof a convenient height : this maſt be renew- 
ed-as you fee caule. d | © 913. 21;Ccs 

To prevent the mconvenience of great and ſtrong winds, 
which oft occaſion the loſs of nmch frat, as alſo the breaking 
of ſome arms or boughs of your trees3 the beſt prevention 
3s to plant ſome ſorts of trees as. may break the violence of 
the wind from your Qrchard, yet at ſuch adiſtanee;-as they 
may not-prove a worſe inconvenience thanithe wind, either 
by over-hanging, or hiding the Sun too much from your 
Orchard, or by the running of their root amongſt your fruit- 
trees,which in tune they may do, and hinder them of much 
necellary nouriſhment 3 ſome have ufed divers forts. of 
Plumbs, ſome Cherries either red. or black, which mdeed 
will grow to a great ſtature. I have mentioned divers forts, 
which may ſerve for ſuch a purpoſe,as you may read toward 
the begining of the book, only you areto confider which are 
of a large growing nature, and which'not, and accordingly 


to plant them at a fitand convenient diſtance. 


There are fome other Caſualties ſometimes happening to 
fruit, as Blaſtings, Froſfts, ec. which none but the Provi- 
dent Hand of God can effeually prevent-z only there is a 
means,that is,and may beuſed,and often to good purpoſe, for: 
ſome ſorts of early bloſloming, and tender fruttsthat grow 
againſt walls, as Apricocks, ec. the which in ſome years, 


-and alſo in ſome. warm natnr'd grounds, and very warm 


fituated places, do blow very early, and are oft overtaken 
with Froſts, and come to nothing, the which miſcarriage to 
prevent, you may hang ſome Bafſe-matts, or Canvas, or the 
like before them, from the time of their firft beginning to 
bloſſlom,until they are well knit or ſet, and for ſome time af- 
ter, if youſce occalivn, opening or uncovering them every 
day.in caſe the weather: be mild 3 but open them not too 
early 
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early, nor very late, except the weather be very mild, and 
after you do onceto begin to cover,you muſt be careful that 
you do not neglect to be conſtant,for you muſt know that 
covering will make them more tender, and therefore more 
apt to miſcarry ; alſo you muſt make ſach proviſion, that 
the wind, may not cauſe your covering to flam too and 
fro, and ſo cauſe more miſcarriage to your fruit, than if you 
had not covered it at all. Alſo know, that by mach. co- 
vering and pong your trees from the benefit of the Sun 
m their uſual rime of blowing, you may cauſe your fruit to 
come later thal 1s uſtal for that kind of fruit to do; 
and oft cauſe ſome ſorts of fruit to bear pretty well, which 
ordinarily do not at all, or very little. Other ways might 
be related, both for theſe laſt mentioned Caſualties, and 
all the other, but in regard they are either very trou- 
blefome, uncertain, or full of danger, I forbear to relate 


Of Vines and their Ordering. 


Irſt for the encreaſing of Vines, you may ſet them of cut- 
[9 tings from the fall of the Leaf, to the end of February, 
either all of the ſame years ſhoot or growth, or you may 
take a joynt or two of theformer yearsgrowth with your ſer, 
but it will do well enough being all of the ſame years growths 
let them beſet the depthot two or three joyntsin the ground 
or more, if the joynts be near or thick, and as much above 
ground 5 thoſe cuttings areaccounted beſt by ſome;,that are 
thickeſt of joynts 3 let your ground be good, andthe Sity- 
ation temperate,not too dry,nor too wet.,and after they have 
had two years growth, you may remove & Plant them in con- 
venient places for bearing:when Vines are taken up to Plant, 
being but of one years growth, either of cutting or layer, 
their root conſiſting only ofa few ſappy ſ{trings;in caſe they be 
not ſpeedily planted betorethe wind take their roots, which 


will quickly be ifnot prevented, then Ifay your labour and 
| EY® 
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expectation is fruſtrate 3 therefore as I ſaid, let your Plants 
be of two years growth before you re-plant them, unleſs 
you uſe more than ordinary diligence; ſomethat have choice 
Vines, and defire to increaſe them, if they cannot lay them 
on the ground,do make divers little troffs or boxes, &c.and 
faſten them 1n convenient places about their vines,and there- 
in lay ſeveral branches to root, and in fit ſeaſon for planting 
cut them from the Mother-plant, and diſpoſe ofthem as they 
defire,only they are often to moiſten them, that they may take 
the better rooting : Vines are likewiſe often and eaſily: in- 
creaſed by laying down ſome brancheseither young or old, 
(about half a foot deep in the ground or leſs) which being 
well rooted, may be cut off and planted elſewhere any time 
in Winter,andimplanting, let them haveas much Sun as you 
may conveniently, the pleaſure or profit, in all likelyhood 
will bethe better, as to the ripening, &c. there are ſeveral 
ways of planting them, ſome againſt Houſe-ſides, where in 
wa lk foy or an ſome places they run a great height, and 
time of the year ei- bear very much fruit, ſome againſt lower 
ther,Spring, Winter, Walls or Buttreſſes,conſtantly keeping them 
or Summer. 4 * 
within ſome ſmall bounds, ſome Plant 
them againſt Walls, but ſuffer them only to run on the 
top,or Coping of their wall, ſome againſt Pales or Pole-work 
hedges or Arbors, and ſome plant them after the manner of 
Vineyards in ſeveral ſtandards, about three, four, or five, 
foot high, and about three or four foot aſunder, ſome ty- 
ing them up toſtakes, and ſome withont,where they bear fruit 
very prettily, and moſt commonly ripen well if the ground 
and Husbandry be but good, (and the ground not too cold) 
and the kind not too tender:Now the ſeaſon for the pruning of 
your Vines, it isany time from the fall of the leaf, to the end 
of February, but moſt cut them from December, to the end 
a January, or middle of February, and 
hen yOar Vine grows old 1Many only in ſome of the twelve 
rocur and ſupply young in days; I have ſometimes cut Vines in 


: ill bear the - | 
—_— Fr "March, but found no other inconve- 
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ence : except their Fruit being a little later in their ripening, 
which Iconfeſsis ſomething in caſe your Vines grow on a cold 
ground'or bad Situation forSun 3 another inconvenience by 
late cutting, 1s their aptneſs' to bleed much, which to ſome 
Vines that are not very luſty may occaſion,not only the late- 
neſs of the Fruits ripening, but ſometimes the ſtarving ofthe 
Fruit,and ſometimes although but ſeldom, the death of your 
Vine 31n the cutting of. your Vines, if they are very lnſty you 
may leave only one joynt or bud ata place, befides conveni- 
ent runners for the furniſhing of your Wall, but where Vines 
are but moderate in their growth, you may leave two or 3 
joynts at the moſt; ſome areſodiligent and obſervant incut- 
ting,that when their Vines do bleed (as moſt do littleormuch 
at the riſing of the ſpring) if you mind it, you may cut ſo as 
it may not bleed on the buds, but beſide that it bleed not up- 
on the buds they leave, leſt it kill them. As for thoſe Vines 


that have but little room to ſpread in,they are kept very bare, 


as only one or two arms, and the reſt cut either within,one or 
two joynts of the ſtock for bearing; ſo likewiſe thoſe that 
are planted in ſeveral ſtandards, as a Vineyard, are kept 

to one or twoſtandards,being faſtned to a good ſtrong ſtake, 
and cut cither very near, or leaving two. or three joynts, 
and in ſome places they have madea ridge betweenevery two 
ranges of Vines.that ſo the reflexion of the Sun might the bet- 
ter haſten their ripening; but beſides this Winters pruning, 
they are to be dreſt once or twicein the Summer,once about 
the time of their blowing.cutting off unneceſſary ſhoots, or 
placing themin convemient order,and likewiſe bringing your 


bearers conveniently near your Wall where they may 


havethe beſt advantage to ripen ; the other time of dreſſing 
or cutting is when they have their full growth or near it, 
when you are to cut not only ſuperfluous branches that have 
no Fruit, yetſo as to keep beauty or comelineſsin your Tree, 


but alſo to cut the ends of thoſe that have Fruit, leaving 
ſometwo or three joynts above the cluſter left you ſhould 
ſtunt or ſtarve your Fruit 3 alſo if you ſee any new or young: 
ſprouts: 
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ſprouts ſpring out that may rob your fruit, or any way hin- 
der it astoits growth or ripening, youare to cut or pull them 
away;only if any branch comes forth inconvenient places ei- 
ther to lay for increaſe,or to ſupply in place of ſome too old , 
you are to preſerve it, and help it, thatit may be the ſtronger 
for any the aforeſaid purpoſes, remembring that young are 
more plentiful in bearing than old, beſides the handſome- 
neſs z your vines then too old, when it ſends forth but tew 
or weak ſtarveling ſhoots, and bears bur little in compariſon 
to what it had wont to do: Now 1n caſe your Vine do not 
thrive, and bring its fruit to that perfeCtion it formerly did, 
and that the cauſe was not through the unſeaſonableneſs of 
the year or weather,then youare to conſider the nature and 
temper of theground,from whence your Vine hathitsnouriſh- 
ment,whether it be not too hot and dry,which oft is accom- 
panied with barrenneſs 3 in ſuch a caſe you are ſometime in 
the Winter ſeaſon to open the ground ſome compaſs, where 
the roots run either more or leſs,according as your Vine is in 
age or largeneſ(s ofgrowth, becauſe the olderyou Vine is, the 
further it doth fetch jts nouriſhment, and accordingly to be 
helped 3 firſt cutting the ends of ſuch roots you meet with, 
and laying ſome good mold,or mold mingled with very rot- 
ten dung,or having firſt laid the mold to the roots, you may 
ſpread ſome dungupon theearth, or:pour ſome quantity of 
beaſt blood, the whichin ſhort time will ſo renew your Vine 
that it will become as young again 3 and thus you may renew 
and help your Vines with ſoil, either of a hot or colder na- 
ture, as you ſee cauſe, and as I have formerly dire&ed be- 
fore ſpeaking of Wall-trees and their ordering; this fore- 
mentioned Husbandry will cure the changing of your Vine 
leaves either redor yellow, when it happens in the growing 
time of the year, except it proceed from ſome other defect 
in the rootor body.,as rottenneſs, or worm-eating, or fome 
other accidental chance, the which it may poſſibly cure by 
breeding new roots, and new ſhootsin place of the other 3 
do but remember that the extreams of either heat or cold, 

wet 
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wet or dry 1s prejudicial to all plants and fruit-bearing trees, 
and then you cannot be wanting in the knowledge how to 
helpincaſe ofneed;z Lime-rubbilh of old Walls, Pigeons dung 
are highly accounted of, to be mingled with any wet and 
cold Natured ground, where you plant Vines or other moiſt - 
kinds of Fruit that are tender; as to the bleeding of Vines 
which happeneth by over-late cutting, or ſome other acct- 

dent; I for my part did never know any Vine die by that 
means, and therefore was never occaſioned to makeexperi- 
ment to that purpoſe,only ſome haveſet down meansto ſtop 
the bleeding,which | {appoſe hath been only in caſe of cutting 
or breaking ſome great arm or branch: the means was ei- 
ther by binding {ome Sear-cloth about the place, made of 
Pitch, Rofin,and Tallow, exc.or with ſome hard Wax,or Sear- 
i1g5 ſome have boaſted of a charm to that purpoſe : But let 
this ſaffice for the ordering of Vines, tending only for the 
pleaſare of the fruitto be eaten. 


Of Roſes, their ordering and increaſing. 
A Sfor the increaſing of Roſes, of which there are thirty 


or forty varieties,they are not orat leaſt'very rarelyin- 
creaſed by the ſeeds,although they may even as well as Sweet= 
bryer, although indeed they are ſomething more tender,net- 
ther isſ{eed to be had ſo eaſily or plentiful ; the truth is, it is 
with Roſes, as 1t is with many other Flowring-trees and 
ſhrubs that are hardy enough, and apt to be increaſed by 
ſuckers, layers,cuttings,or (lips, yet being raiſed of ſeed,they 
come forward very {low, and very oft apt to be ſpoiled by 
hard Winter weather ; but if any delireto ſow their ſeeds,by 
which means poſſibly ſome varieties may be raiſed from ſome 
ſorts of them; your beſt way 1s to ſow themſo ſoon as they 
be ripe, yet before they are, as I may ſay, dead ripe; for [ 
ſuppoſeit may be with them as with Sweet-bryer,which being 
ſown as ſoon as they turn ſomewhat red,they do better tharr 
when they are very ripe, from the end of Azgyft, tothe end 


of September, is a good ſcaſon3 you are to break the Pod or 
| H Higp 
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Hip, and ſow the ſeeds, or you may keep the ſeeds in ſome 
indifferent tempered mould,until February or March,but you 
muſt not keep your mould over dry : the way to ſee the 
proof of your ſowing more ſpeedily 1s, that ſo ſoon as you 
have raiſed ſome plants although they be but little bigger 
thana good Crows-quill, you may take ſome buds off about 
theend of Jxly,or in Auguſt or September.tor ſo late,and ſome- 
times a month later you may inoculate Roſes, you may 
bud them on the White or Damask-rofe ſtock, or on other 
forts of Roſes double or fingle,by which means you may as 
F ſaid, ſee what variety your ſowing hath produced in a far 
ſhorter time than the natural Plants will. | 

Alſo Roſes are, as moſt know, increaſed by ſuckers that 
ſpring fromthe roots, the which ſome ſorts of Rofes bring 
forth in great plenty, after they have ſtood ſome time in a 
Garden, the which being takenup from the Mother-plant in 
fit ſeaſon, and planted in convenient order, will furniſh you 
with flowers according to their kind; theyare allo increaſed. 
by laying down ſome of the ſhoots or branches,covering that 
part yon lay about a hand. bredth deep or thereabout, not co- 
vering the very top of the ſhoot, you may keep them down 
witha hooked or ſnagged ſtick if they be tiff; the young ſhoots 
of the ſame years growth are beſt for the purpoſe, but if your 
Tree doth not yield,neither ſuckers nor ſhoots fit to lay,then 
you may cut your Tree pretty near the ground in caſe it 
be natural,and thenit will be apt to ſend forth ſhoots for your 
purpoſe,and it may be ſuckers likewiſe 3 but if you may not or 
will not cut your Tree down low,then you may only top his 
branches or head,by which means you may have ſhootseither 
to lay, or at leaſt to bud 3 butin regard ſome ſorts of Roſes 
are not very.apt to take root, beinglaidinan ordinary way(as 
theMusk Roſe for one,althongh it willſometimesgrow offlips 
orcuttings) therefore for ſuch it will be your beſt way toprick 
or hack that part you are to lay with your knife, or which is 
more lure for ſach ſorts,tocut your ſhoot witha croſs-cut and 
then upward with. a ſlit,as you lay flowers, putting a little 
earth 
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earth or any convenient thing to keep theſlit open 5; youare 
to cut it at the bottom of a bud or joynt,for there it is apteſt 
to take root,and then lay it downin the earth as aforeſaid; if 
you lay them in the Summer, they may be fit to take offand 
plantout the Winter following,remembring to give your lay- 
er convenient moiſture 1n caſe of drowth,you may lay both 
in winter or Sprivglikewiſe,and by the winter following they 
will be fit to cut off and plant as occaſion ſerves; diversſorts 
of Roſes are likewilg increaſed of branches, (lips or cuttings 
without root, being ſetin convenient places not too dry,from 
the fall of theleaf, to theend of Febrnary,but are to be kept 
moiſt in caſeofa dry Spring. 

Another way for the increaſing of the ſe- 

veral forts of Roſes,is by inoculating, which Jh< manner how to 
may be beſt performed on ſich forts as are before. wi 
moſt luſty and free of ſhoot or growth, as 
the White or Damask,e*c.after your budsare taken and ſhot 
pretty well, which will be the Spring or Summer following, 
ſometimes the ſame year they are budded,which is 1n caſe 
early budding of them,or pruning them much,or heading your 
ſtock too ſoon 3 but it is beſt when they do not ſpring until 
the Spring following, - unleſs you bud of the monthly Roſe 
very timely or carly,to haveit flowerin Ang and September 
following, the which it will do being budded in April or 
May.asThave often try d3but asI ſaid, when your budsare pret- 
ty well ſhot out, you mayifyou will lay them to make them 
natural as afore mentioned,by laying them down in the earth, 
or by laying them in ſome pot of earth,e>c. by inoculating, 
you may have ſeveral varieties of Roſes grow upon oneſtan- 
dard or Tree, and that they may blow together, you are to 
bud the ſingle ſorts, or ſuch as blow at the ſame ſeaſon to- 
p_ which will be a pretty ornament in a Garden ; as 

or the order or manner of planting Roſes, it 1s ſomething 
diffcrent,either according to their nature,or at leaſt according 
to the common practice of Gardeners, as the Musk-roſeis u- 


ſually planted by Houſe-ſides, or walls, it being apt to run 
H 2 high, 
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high, as alſo by its warm Situation it continues thelonger in 
its lowring,it being naturally alate flowring Roſe; red Roſes 
are ſome times planted one two or three Plants together on 
borders, among other ſmall ſtandards of Gooſeberries, Cor- 
ans, &c. but moſt commonly by themſelves on borders ei- 
ther in one two or three rows ona border; the Frankford, 
as alſo the White Roſe, becauſe apt to ſpread and run high, 
is very fit to. plant about Arbors, ec. the double yellow roſe 
which bringeth the feweſt roſes to perfeCtion of any ſort 
that.I know of,doth beſt againſta Wall,or Houſe-fide rather, 
where it hath the advantage of an Eves over it 3for in ſuch a 
Situation I have obſerved it to bring moſtRoſes to perfeRion. 
The monthly roſe ſo called,becauſe of its plentiful bearing of 
Roles for four or five,ſometimes ſix months together when it 
3s not over much pincht with drowth 3 the beſt way is to 
have of them 1n divers Situations, eſpecially where they may 
have warmth and moiſture,and then you may have the plea- 
{fare of them near the matter as I ſaid, but if yon find them 
too luxurious, it will be your beft way to top ſome of the 
Franches pretty forward if you find they do not knit ; for 
Roſes, where they are in an indifferent or midling temper 
as to the growing or thriving, there they flower moſt ; ge- 
nerally all ſorts of Roſesare and may be planted in ſtandards 
on borders cr otherwiſe, as every one likes beſt ; Damask 
Roſes are planted after ſeveral faſhions,fometimes in faſhion 
of a head, ſometimes in handſome ſtandards kept ſtaked up, 
ſometimes by Pales-fides, ſometimes amongſt other ſtan- 
dards of Gooſe-berries and Currans, on borders, by Walk- 
fides, or otherwiſe 3 but it you have reipect to the comely 
and orderly growing of your Roſes, you muſt keep them 
ty'd up every one to a ſtrait ſtake, not ſuffering above one 
or two ſtandards from a root, and keeping them clean from 
faccours, and cut im handſome order ſo ſoon as they have 
done bearing, and again before Winter it occaſion ſerve 
but wherethe profit ofthe Roſes 1s more defired than the com- 
pleat order or handſomeneſs, thtre you may after _ or 
ce 
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three main ſtandardsfrom a root,only cutting the tops of them 
once ayear, any time from the time they have done bearing 
until February 3 alſo you are to take up all ſuch ſuckers as 
run too extravagantly about, which you may Plant in other 
placesas occaſion ſerves,only reſerving here and there one,as 
a ſapply in caſe any of your ſtandards grow old and do not 
bear ſo well or ſo fair Roſesas formerly, the which you may 
cut away and mantain the young in its room, and ſo fave a 
new planting 3 but incaſe your Roſes beof any long ſtanding, 
and decay through the proverty of the ground,then you are 
to new dig your borders, and ſupply them with ſome very 
' rotten dung or good earth, and new cut ſuch rootsas you 
meet within your digging, not forgetting to cut out all the 
dead and decayed branches, maintaining only what is-likely 
and thriving 3 this thorow digging and renewing ought to 
be done any timein the Winter,until the, end of February : 
take notice that damask roſes eſpecially require a free and 
open air, the want whereof is the reaſon why they bear no 
better in and verynear Londoz,only Province Roſes do very 
well.neither dodamask Roſes bear very well in cloſe grounds 
much over-hung with Trees, although in the Country ; the 
ſeaſon for cutting your Roſes 1s as I ſaid, fo ſoon as they 
have done bearing, or any time to the end of Februaryand 
of ſome only in fome of the twelve days, and ſome'only in 
February, but who ſo cuts in any of the other ſeaſons ſhall 
not err in it 3 they that cut in February, do it that cheir 
Roſes may not be too forward and apt to be ſpoiled by froſt, 
but I believe thereis more 3 roſes ſpoiled by drowth then by 
Froſt ; know alſo, that Roſes will admit to be cut pretty near 
without any prejudice to their bearing, and they will bear 
pretty well where they are not cut at all, if any can abide 
their cumberſomeand unhandſome growing. 

Now the means whereby Roſes do often flower ont of 
their natural ſeaſon (beſides that Roſe which is call'd the 
monthly Roſe, which as I faid before will be budding and 
bearing from the time that other Roſes blow until the Win- 
| ter, 
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ter, if drowth or very cold weather hinder not, to prevent 
which, ſome have uſed Glaſſes on purpoſe to hang over the 
flowers when the weatner grows very cold, whereby their 
Roſes have continued the longer in their flowering) one 
means I ſayis by topping or cutting your Roſe trees a little 
before they blow.,or in the time of their blowing ; as alſo ſoon 
after they have done blowing, and then it too much drowth 
do not hinder, butrather warm and moiſt weather, you ſhall 
hardly fail of having Roſesabout Michaelmas (pring, butuſu- 
ally the white roſes of two or 3 forts do ſeldom miſsif much 
ſpringing or warm and moiſt weather hit in 3 there is a ſmall 
White-roſe called Roſa Pimpinel/a, or the burnet-Jeaved- 
roſe, which1s very frequent, in flowring twice a year, if asI 
faid the later ſpringprove not too dryalloby late plantingif 
they be bearing plants they will lower the ſame year,bur latez 
by rememberas[ ſaid, they are furthered by moiſt weather 
alſo when they are hindered in their natural ſeaſon by reaſon 
of drowth,then they will lower towards the declining of the 
year when ſpring weather hits in; alſo you may have Roſes 
flowerlate by inoculating very early, as I ſaid before, con- 
cerning the monthly Roſe, but I have had other Roſes do 
the like, being budded in April; I have ſometimes budded 
in March, butthe bud was of the former years growth, and 
did. blow pretty timely the ſame Summer, indeed it was 
upon a monthly Roſe that ſtood very warm, ſo that the fap . 
did ir pretty well ; the ſeaſon for planting of Roſes is any 
time from thefall of the leaf tothe end of February ; take no- 
tice,that 3t is often very ſeaſonable to remove andPlant ſome 
ſorts of Roſes, even when ſome other are in their pride of 
flowring, as the monthly and musk-Roſes,and ſome others; 
therefore for ſuch it will be beſt to ſtay until it be more 
ſeaſonable to deal with them, but in caſe you cannot, or 
will not wait fora better ſeaſon;then your beſt way isto top 
them pretty near, and Plant them as ſpeedily as you can, not 
ſuffering either wind or ſun to come to their roots, for you 
muſt know that a Tree taken up whilſt the fap is ſtirring, 


will 
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will take more hurt in one hour, than one ſeaſonably taken 
up will in two orthree days or more above ground. 


Of Gooſe-berries. 


\Ooſe-berries are encreaſed either by ſuckers ſpringing 
from the roots of the old, or by layers or moulding 
them up,or by branches or ſhoots cut off and {xt ; they will 
grow likewiſe of the Seeds being ſown; as ſoon as they befull 
ripezthe feeds are to be taken out and waſhed or otherwiſe; 
but it is needleſs praQtice being they are ſoaptto beencreaſed, 
otherwiſe the order of Planting them is as I faid of Roſes in 
| ſtandards on borders at four or five” foot diſtance, either 
more or leſs as every one liketh, either of themſelves, or 
mixed with other ſtandards of like growth the ſuckers are 
to be taken from the rootsevery Winter at leaſt, only reſer- 
ving one or two where occaſion requires, as a ſupply in caſe 
the Mother-plant grows old or decays either in bearing or 
goodneſs of fruit, it will be worth the while once a year to 
trim them and cut out the dead or old decaying branches,or 
othcrunder and unprofitable ſhoots, by which means your 
fruit will be fair and good ; they are ſometimes planted in 
form of an hedge, but then you cannot expect either ſo 
much or ſo good fruit. The reaſon for planting and increaſ- 
ing is from of the leaf, to the riſing of the ſap again, there 
is at leaſt ſeven or eight ſorts goad.. 


Of Currans. 


Hat is ſaid of Gooſe-berries, may in every reſpe& be 

' faid and performed of Currans,only. take notice that 

the White Curran doth bear more conſtant and berter againſt 

a Wall or Pale, than in ſtandards, although they have but 

little Sun,yet the morethe better both for earlineſsand good- 
ncſs of taſte. 


of 
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Of Raſp-berries. 


[Hey areplanted after the manner of Red-Roſes.cither 
two or three rows on a border, either in the Sun or 
ſhade 3 yet asI faid before, the Sun gives a more pleaſant 
reliſh to any fruit than the ſhade 3 alſo the better the ground, 
the fairerand more plentiful will your fruit be 3 they are in- 
creaſed of Suckers, which ſpringfrom the Eider Plants, they 
ufually bear theſame year they are planted, if drowth or too 
late planting hinder not; the conſtant order 1s, that what 
bears this year, dies after bearing, and what ſprings new this 
year bears the next ; as for cutting of them,you need cut no 
more of them, than to make them grow a little handſome, 
and it may be the fruit will be the fairer ; cutting too low. waſts 
ſome fruit you might have had, and your Plants never the 
worſe; it you love to be neat, you may cut or break out all 
the dead ſtalks from among the living ;thedead of the win- 
ter is beſt to do itin, the ſeaſon for planting is the ſame with 
Gooſe-berries and Currans. ; 


Of Filbirds, and Barberries or Pipriges. 


Set them together becauſe their increaſe,order of planting 
I and Husbandry is alike ; they are increaſed of ſuckers, 
which they do bring forth in great plenty, the which ſhould 
be diligently taken every Winter atleaſt,having a care not to 
periſh the old root, only leaving two or three principal ſtan- 
dards for bearing ; the order of planting is in ſtrait ranges a- 

| bout four or five foot aſander or more, 
They may be increa- X k - 
ſed by ſetting of the and ſometimes thicker, either on the ont- 
Nurs, as we do Wal- fjdes of Orchards or otherwiſe ; they are 
-—_ ſometimes planted of ſhort ſets, ſometimes 
of a taller ſtature,as every oneliketh,or can procure 3 and as 
the old Trees decay, you are to nurſe up one or two young; 
ones from a root to ſupply in the place of the old,and fo ſave 
a new 


- 
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-a Hew planting, the red Filberds are accounted the beſt, the 
ſeaſon 1s from the fall of the leaf, to the end of February, but 
.generally the head of the ſeaſon is beſt and ſureſt ; ſtill re- 
member that 1n all planting'of Trees or ſhrubs, the roots are 
to be topt or pruned,and the head likewiſe as need requireth 
little or much. | 


Fies. 

Re increaſed by cuttings or branches, alſo by ſackers or 
by layers, they are to be planted againſt a houle or 
wall, @&c. where they may have ſome convenient Sun to ri- 
pen them) the ſeaſon is the ſame with the fore-mentioned ſorts 
of fruit; there are three very good ſorts,they are to be tack'd 
-againſt a wall,as Peaches, ec. but prune no more than needs 

muſt. | 


Walputs. 


Hey are only increaſed by ſetting of the Nuts,the which 
are to be ſet any time in the Winter, but the fareſt and 
beſt way is to keep your Nuts in ſome mould in ſome conve- 
nient .place, not too dry, and then ſometime in February, by 
which time they begin to ſpire for root, you are to ſet themin 
ſome good ground not too hot and dry; ſet them about 
half a footaſunder or thereabout,and after a yearor 2 growth 
you may take them up and cut the top or down-right -root, 
and plant them in ſome thinner order, where they may grow... 
until they be of ſufficient growth or ſtatureto be planted where 
they may continue to bear fruit z ſome in ſetting the nuts, 
and alſo in Planting of young Trees, uſe to put a Tile or 
ſome ſuch thing to prevent its top or down-right rootz the 
truth 1s, that although the top root be cut, yet many of them 
| Will gather the like root again; therefore it will be your beſt 
way only 'to top the ends -of each root a little, and to ſpread 
them what you can in breadth,and as ſhallow as you may con- 
veniently, for it 1s the top root, and the want of ſufficient 


ſhallow ſpreading root that is the cauſe why they are fo long 
[ | before 


£ & | 
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before they bear fruit, there are divers forts of Wallnnts, but 
thoſe that are largeft and thineſt ſhell'd are beſt ; after they 


are of convenient growth, they may be inoculated as well as 
other fruit, the which will occaſion your Trees to bear fruit 


ſomething the ſooner ; the ſeaſon to plant them is the ſame 


with other Fruit-trees. 


Cheſunts. 


"TT Heir increaſe and Husbundry is the fame with Wallnnts, 

SS ifany odds be, the Cheſnuts are a little the tenderer ; 

I have ſet of the nuts in March, and they have grown very 

well, but if kept in earth as I ſaid of Wallnats, it is the beſt 

way. 

There 1s another ſort more choice or rare, call'd the Horſe- 

Cheſnut, and is increaſed as the ordinary ſort, both of nuts 
and by laying. | 


DHINCES. 


Re increaſed both of Suckers, layers or branches, and 

they may be Grafted and Inoculated as other fruit,although 
bnt ſeldom practiſed, but will come to bear the ſooner, for 
they are generally very bad bearing fruit in moſt places, but 
for the moſt part they bear beſt where they have a moiſt Si- 
tuation,as near a ſink, e*c. there are divers ſorts. 


AMaulberrics. 


AA chiefly increaſed by laying or moulding up convenient 
branches,ſometimes they will grow being ſet of branches 
or ſlips; alſd they will grow of the ſeed, when the berries are 
ripe; they are to be brniſed in your handsand waſh'd.and being 
dryed,youare to ſow themeither on beds made very good,and 
covered about an inch thick with fine mould,or you may ſow 
them in pots or boxes,in ſome temperate Situation, and after a 
year, 


$ 
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year,or rather two years growth,you may take them up,prune 
their roots, and plant them in ſome thinner order ; they are 
to be ſown in September, at which time they are full ripe ; the 
ſeaſon for planting them 1s the ſame with other Trees that 
ſhed their leaves. 


Cornelion Plum or Cherry. 


S increaſed by laying, ſometimes they will grow of flips or 
branches, alſo of the ſtores, but they will ſometimes lie two 
years before they 4pring out of the ground. 


Medlar Trees. 


Re increaſed only by. grafting, either on the Pear-ſtock; 
which is beſt, or on Quince-ſtocksz alſo on the white 
buſh or Hawthorn, it is not worth the while to ſow the Seeds 


or kernels. "2 2 
Service-trees are plentiful in divers Woods, 


The Line or Linden Trees, with which I will conclude, | 


S inceaſed chiefly by laying down the branches, and ſome- 
I times by ſetting the ſlips or branches ; they will grow of - 
the ſeed ſown about the-month of Seprezzber, I have ſeen pret- 
ty ſtore under ſome Trees, that came up of ſeed falling from 
the tree, if you can get ſome ſeed, which indeed is not very 
plentinful,you may ſow itafter the manner as Mulberry-ſeed is 
to be, to which direction I refer you. 


The Names of ſeveral Trees fit to plant by out-Walk fides or 


otherwiſe, 


Alnuts 
Cheſnus. 
SerVICe-trees. 
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Black or Honey. Cherries. 
Lime-tree. 
S1CCAaMOTES. 
Birch-trees. . 
Elm-trees. 
Cherry-trees.. 
Mulberries. 
Aſh-trees. 
Horn beam.. 
Beach,. F 
ple an 
—\ 3# plan that bear hard laſting fruit, 
Oak<-trees. 
The Abeal-tree, if the ground be moiſt. 
White Poplar-and Willow, it near water. 
Thereare ſeveral other ſortsof Trees that are fit for the a-. 
foreſaid purpoſe.; as Fir-tree, wild Pine-trees, ec. but let 
the mentioning of theſe ſuffice at preſent. 


—_—— 
———— c—o—_—_ —— 
— 


Here follows a Catalogue of divers ſorts of Fruit, which T had of 
my very Loving friend Captain Garrle, dwelling at the great 
Nurſery between Spittle-fields aud White Chappe], a very. e- 
minent and TIngenious Nurjery-man, who can furniſh any* 
that defireth, with any of the ſorts here after axentioned ; as 
alſo with divers otter rare and choice Plants, 


| Luke-wards. 
The names of divers ſorts of Black Orleance. 


Cherries. Heart-ltp. | 
| Curan or Bleeding heart. 
"JT He May. | Great Black-hearrt. 
| Early Flanders, Red heart. 
Duke. White heart. 
Flanders, Spaniſh-white, 


| 


Carnation 


Carnation. | 

Great bearing, or. great Mur- 
r 

Agriote, or Murello. 

Tradeskants, 

Spaniſh or Black flanders. 

Flanders Cluſter. 

Prince Royal or Great flan- 
ders. 

Double-bloſlom' of two: ſorts. 
Enghſh Ciliegiberrylin, as 
big as an nduſtcrent. Ap- 

ple. | 
Portingale. 
Cornclion: 
Amber. rf 
Moroccow. or Mdreſcow: 


The Names of divers forts of | 


Plums. 


Irabilons , Rel and 
white. 

Primordians. . 

The Amber. 

Red. 

Blew. 

Moroccow. 

Violet. 

Fardigon. 

Black and White. 

Matchlels. . 

Muſlel. 

Black. 

White. 

Red, 


The Englif Girdies. 


| Bona Magna, 


Turky. 
Amber. 
Pruneola. 
White and Black: - 
Datered and white. . 


Or Spaniſh Plum. 
Imperial. 
Verdccha. 
Hungarion. 
Green-Ofterly. . x! 
Oringe.- __ 
Marble plum. 
Pear-plums. 


Black... 


White. 


-| Peſcod two or three / Ig 


Bullin. 
| Damaſcens 
ſorts. 


two - or ves 


| Queen- Mother. 


Coflerers. 
Prune-damſon: . 
Padrigon, or Daman: 
Demie; . - | 


: ] Kings. 


Queens. 


Chriſtian, or nutmeg;-. 
White-bully's. 
Damſon. 


The names of ſeared forts f E 
Apricocks. + , 


Tx Alger, or civet. 
| Maſculine, . 
; Oringe 
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62 
Oringe. 

Roman. 
Ordinary. 

The great Torky. 


Ne@orins. 


Awny. 
Painted. 
Murry. 
Roman-red. 
Baſtard-red. 
Scarlet. 
Ruſlet. - 
Green two ſorts. 
Yellow comes clean from the 
ſtone. 
Garles Nectornn. 
White Nectorin. 


The nee of divers 


The Names of divers ſorts of 


| Peaches. 


red 
Perſian. 
Murellow: 
Purple. | 
Modeina. | 4 
Orleance. 


NJei=s both White and 


| 
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ſorts of | 


| Bellows or bellis. - 

| Musk Violet , 
Muſcate. 

Princes. 

Superintendent, it parts and 
15 red atthe ſtone. 

Bell-cheveries. : 

Rumbulhlon. 

'Smirna. 

Peach peccant excelent; 

Depo. 

| White monſter. 
Bloody-monſier. 


Violet 


Or 


| Black peach. 


Grand-Carnation. 
Portingale. 
Golding. 

Roman. 

Slane. 
Hollmans. 
'Virona. 

Coleraine. 


| Arundel. 


Malecotone. 


Deroy. 


| Double-bloſſom. 


I{land-Man. 
Queens. 


| Grand-Duke. 


Brignal. 


Savoy. 
Navarr.' 
Magdalen. 
Alburge. . 
Newington. 


The Na of ſome Sorts of 


Grapes. 


Rleance. 
Allegant 
White 


White-Mulcadine. 
Red-Muſcadine. 
Parſly-leav'd. 

Black Curan-grape without 
{tones. 

White Curan-grape. 

Blew Frontignate, or Mul- 
cate. 

White Frontignate, or Muſ- 
Cate. 

Rayſon-grape,. 

Grea-burlate. 


Figs. 


Lew-ſpaniſh. 
Great-blew. 
White. | 
Fig of Marcelles. 
The little yellow. 
The tawny fig. . 


Apples. 


Pm: 
Great-golding. 
Small golding or Dayiore. 


Kentiſh. 

Kirten. 

Ruſlet. 

Green. 

White Preſerving Brllcbone. 
Holland or Dutch. _ | 
Musk. 

Carmel. 


M—— 


_— 


hes 
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Sage-apple. 


Roman. 
Carlile. 
[talian. 
French. 
Wanter-laſting. 
Summer pipp1n. 
Black Pippin, 
Renets. 

Golding. 
Lincolnſhire. 
Ruſlet. 
Kentiſh-ren. 
Ruſletings. 
Gouldings. 
Blandring. 

Pear. 

Red-ruſlce. 
Harm-ruſlet. 
Harvie. 
Royal-pearmain. 
Wainter. 
Snmmer-peacaialll 


Royal-Apple. 


| Queenings. 


White. 
Red. 


1 Baſtard. 
| Genetings. 


Marget-apple. 


| Famguſtion. 


Pome-water. 


| Marygold-ſtoken. 


winter-{token, 


Roſe- 
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Roſe-apple. 

Flower of Kent. 

Winter braudm. | 
Davy-apple. Davy-gentlle. |. 
Old-wife. Gaunt-apple. 
French bovillion. 
Kentiſh codling, 
Henretta-Marya. 
Kitchen-apple. 
Gilly-flower. 
Powel-apple. 
Pigs ſnout. 
Rich-pomorom. 
White-Coſftard. 
Red-Coſtard. 
Black-apple. 
Pome-paris. 
Rybon. 

Hubard. 

Violet. 

Sir Michael Sramprapple 
Pome-ray. - 

Cotten-apple. 

Seek no father. 
Angels-bit. | 

Mrs. Clents apple. 
Boulton greening. 
Dutch Cap-apple. 
John-apple. 

Oringe-apple. 

Lordin. 

'Cider-apple. 

Elliot apple. JV 
Genet-moyle. «©; * 7,.., 
Red-ſtreak. 
Red-reed-ſtreck. 


_ Gray. 
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The names of divers ſorts 
Pears. 


of 


JRimatin,or Primitive pear. 
Early-Chiſcll. 
Brunſwick. 
Carval. 


| Geneting-pear, 
FGreen-chuel}. 


Marget. 

Pear-twice. 

Sand-pear. 

Okenbury, or Green-windlſox. 
Winſor. 

Shper. 


| Ruſlet-katherine. 


Yellow-katherine. 
King-katherine. : 
Winter-Katherine. 
Burgamots. + 


| The Oringe. 


Summer. 

Winter, 

Hamdens. 
Burgamot- debuga, 


. | Soveraign pear. 
| ! Summer-boncretien. 


Winter-boncretien. 


7; Yellow-boncretien. 
| Winter-Wind(or. 


Bura-de-roy. 


| Great-bura. 


Gray:-bura....... 
Double- headed.” 


| | Dronere. 


| Double-bloſlom. 


Matre- 


Mater-John. 
Lewis. 
Biſhops-Cenſer. 
Pound-Pear. 
Cheſter. 
Winter-musk. 
Portingale. 

Diego. 

Doves. - 
Malbone. 

Colvale. 
Greenfield. 
Winter-greenfield. 
Slipper-pear. 
Norwich. 
Pigs-tale. 

Coker. 
Kings-pear. 
Queens-pear. 
Liquor-bit. 
Grifford. 
White-robert. 
Swallow-pear. 
Roſfalent. 
Ladies-buttock. 
Sugar. 

None-ſuch. 
Emperors. 
Painted-pear. 
French-Warden. 
Spaniſh-Warden. 
Engliſh-Warden. 
Great-red-Warden. 
Parkinſons-Warden. 
Winter-musſt. 
Sweet-william. 
Violet. 
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Lordin. 
Biſhops-tongues. 
Ruſlet-poperin. 
Green.poperin. 
Great-poperin. 
Black-pear of Worceſter. 
| Sherbone- pear. 
Cornie-pear. 
Mrs. Clints pear. 
Colleraſhaw. 
Amadat. 
Deadman-pear. 
Mullibuſh-pear. 
Digby. 
| Mompelier, a great Winter- 
| pear, 
Bareland. 
Burning-pear. 
1 Gilly-Flower. 
Lyſumber. 
Longevel. 
Garrets. 


. | Winter-haſting. 


! 


| Half-ſpaun. 
Bell. 


Pettworth. 
Purgin. 
Bell-bone. 
Quince. 
Mounſfier John. 
Roths-pear. 

| Quinces. 
Apple-portingale. 
Pear-portingale. _ 
Barbury. 

| Engliſh. 

| — 
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Of the Ordering of the 


KIT CHIN GARDEN. 


And fot of the Sowing of Peaſe. 


Ake notice that the. earlieſt ſorts are for the moſt 
part as hardy, if not more hardy, than the moſt 
ordinary Fietd-Peaſe 3 they are ſown -after the 
manner of. Feild-Peaſe, or, which is moſt ſatable 

to our purpoſe, having only 2 deſign of laying down rules or 

dire&ions proper to Gardening 3 you are to dig-your ground, 
or ifit be much, and lye convenient, you may ploughit very 
well and harrow i It, and then you may.as ſome do,with a kind 
of a plough called a drill (as I think) and one horſe to draw 
it, make ſeveral Trenches qr gutters about a foot and a half 
aſunder. orleisit the ground be not very rich, and about three 
inches deep, inthe which you,may ſow your Peaſe, GOYeriyn 
them with arake. Tſappoſe a quart of ordinary white Peaſe 
may fow about a pole of ground, or if you ſow Peaſe in ſome 
fmall quantity, as in a private Garden, it will be your bcſt 
and hand(omeſt way to rangea line or two,and with the corner: 

of a Howe to make your trayls or gutters abſqut ſach a dil- 

ftance as atorcſaid; the'reafon of this order is that you may the 

bet- 
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better go between them to gather your Peaſe without tread- 
ing on them; alſo you may, obſerving this.order, go between 
and cut up the weeds, and monld up your Peaſe with a Howe 
as occaſion ſerves; you are to be careful that you cover 
your Peaſe very well, and avoid ſcattering of any beſides, leſt 
it occaſion the Mice to ſearch further, and meet with your 
Peaſe 3 know allo that you are to ſow your Peaſe ſomething 
thicker, when they are to undergo the hazards of a Winter, 
than youneed when you ſow them in the ſpring.Afﬀter the ſame 
faſhion you are to ſow Rouncefal Peafe, but a great deal thin- 
ner, and the ſpaces wider, becauſe they grow a great deal lar- 
ger, eſpecially the great Maple ; alſo they muſt be well ſtuck 
with ſticks of a good length, eſpecially xf the ground be very 
good, or that they grow under: or near high Treesor hedges, 
which will cauſe-themto runup the higher 5: two rows of ſticks 
may ſerve for three rows of Peaſe, incline the heads of your 
ſticks inward towards one another, that you may the better 
paſs amongſt them 3 if they be not ſtack wellthey will hot bear 
ſo well, and will be apt to rot,eſpecially if the weather thould' 
prove very moiſt when they are well grown, and indeed other 
ſorts of Peaſe, if fown on very rich ground, or in clofe places 
amongſt Trees, oughtto be ſtuck; take notice that indifferent 
thin ſowing and good ſtickmyg are very neceflary means to have 
good Crops of Peaſe, infuch Situations, ſome obſervein ſmall 
Garden-ground,to ſet the Rouncefal Peaſe about three or four 
inches afunder, making three rows on a yard-wide bed, and 
ſtick them well,and if you ſet or ſow your peaſe ſomething too 
thick, then you may (when the danger of mifcarrnge by hard' 
weather, &c.1s paſt) take up what you: think will be too niz-' 
ny to ſtand in that place, and ſet them in ſome other, and 
they will doas well as thoſe that remam unremoved,only water 
them at their firſt planting 3 take notice that thoſe Peaſe you 
ſow very early, require a pretty warm Situation, \and rather 
dry than moiſt:zalſoforget nor after they are about three or fonr 
inches high, to dab up the mold a little to yout Peate on each 
fide of them with a Howe, cutting up the weeds likewtte, if 
K 2 any 
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any be amongſt them. Know alſo that it is not convenient to 
beſtow either dungor ſoyl on your Peaſe ground, except it 
be very poor, not only in refpect of your Peaſe, which will 
ripen ſooneſt on an indifferent midling ground, but ' in 
regard of the Crop of turnips which you may have after your 
Peaſe are ripe and gone, which are. beſt and ſweeteſt when 
they grow. on a ground not very rich or forc't with dung. 
The. ſeaſon to ſow your - Peaſe is about 4lhallontide, either 
a little before or a little after for the forwardeſt. And like- 
Wiſe - from February until the end of April, ſometimes in 
May, if of a very quick kind, as Hot-ſpurs or the like, 
the which ſorts being ſown in the ſpring on an indifferent 

round; I mean not too rich, nor very poor, may bring 
Peaſcods fit to gather in eight-or nine weeks, tt exceſs .of 
wet hinder not, or the ground is not of a cold or wet 
nATUre.. 

| Beans are to be ſet about a foot or ſomewhat more a- 
ſander eyery way, eſpecially it the ground be rich, or much 
over-ſhadowed with trees or high hedges, or they may be 
ſown or ſet in the form as Peaſe in trayls or gutters, -allow- 
ing about a foot and a halt between each row, and ſetting 
your Beans. about half a foot aſunder z be careful to cover 
them well, leſt the Mice diſappoint you of part of yourcropz 
he careful to keep your ground clean from weeds amongſt 
your Beans with: a good ſharp Howe, as oft as occaſion 
requires. ' Some top their Beans whilſt they are very young 
as about half a foot high, the which may occaſion them 
to branch the better, and ſo. yield the more profit 3; but where 
this.good husbandry is uſed your Beans muſt not be ſet too 
thick or near together. Others do not top their Beans until 
they be about two foot high or more, to the end their beans. 
may ripen the better together, that ſo they may have 
their crop off in good time, that they may ſow their ground 
with _ Turnips 3, others ſo ſoon as they have the chiefeſt of 
their crop off, do cut their bean-ſtalks within a little of the 


ground,which often occations a new crop from the ſame beans. 
| The 
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The ſeaſon for ſettmg Beans is from Alho/lartide to the end of 
May, but moft commonly in February and March in private 


gardens; there is but few ſets m December and February, ex- 
cept the weather be very mild. | 


Of the ſowing of Parſnips and Carrots, ec. 


Irſt, you are to take care that your ground be compe- 
T tently rich or hearty for the purpole,if not to beſtow ſome 
dung or ſoil thereon, that ſo you may not digand ſow to no 
purpoſe; if your ground be of a ſtiff or Cloungy nature, it 
will be your beft way to trenchat at leaſt a ſpit,a paring anda 
ſhovelling; ſo likewiſe if it be weedy and fowre,and in your 
trenching tolay your ground in ridges,itwill mellow and fiveet- 
en the better. The order or manner 1s.firſt to make a trench 
(where you areto begin to dig) about two foot wide or more, 
and of what length you think fit, and fo to obſerve a con- 
ſtant order both for breadth and depth, and then where the 
next trench is to be, firft pare in the weeds or napper part of 
thegrouad only thebredth your trench isto be,and fling it into 
the bottom of your tir{t trench,and then dig and turn your ſpits, 
filling up your former trench, and after ſhovelup the crums 
and lay themon the top,and ſo continue a conſtant orderuntil 
you havetrench'd what you will 3 if yon ſee canſe, and your 
ground will bear it, you may dig your ground two fpits f wg 
and then in the ſpring, when you are to fow your ground, 
you are to level it, digging it about half a ſpit deep or leſs, 
rather than turn up any weeds, &c. Some do only dig their 
ground 1n the winter but fingle ſpit, and then when they ſtir 
3t in the ſpring to ſow, they are ap to turn the weeds or top 
of their ground up again, which cauſeth the weeds. to multi- 
ply and ſpringup before their Crop but if your ground be mel- 
low and for ordinary uſes,you may only pare the weeds clean, 
and o let it reſt until the ſpring, and then dig it when you are 
to ſow it, only if need require-you may ſpread your dung on 
it, 
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it, and let it lye all the Winter ; but they that have much 
ground to dig and fow, find. a great covenience in trenching 
and makingas much ground ready againſt the ſpring as may 
be, beſides the benefit of mellowing and ſ{weetning it. An- 
other thing F would have you take notice of, and that is 
that you do not ſow one ſort of Crop too often upon one 
and the fame piece of ground, but ſow it with changeable 
Crops, eſpecially Parſnips and Carrots, the which being 
ſown too often without change, will be apt to: canker, rot, 
or be very apt to be worm-eaten, although the ground be 
maintained very rich. I do not ſpeak this of the great-gar- - 
den grounds in or near Loxdor, where their grounds are in 
a manner made new and freſh once in two or three years, 
by dung and ſoyl and $296 trenching 3 ſo that their ground 
1s as it were new and freſh for one and the ſame kind of 
Crops every year. Again, if the ground be Green-ſwoard 
ground your care muſt be to take but thin ſpits, and cat 
or break it well.eſpecially if you intend it for roots the ſane 
year, or you may obſerve a rind of Trenching, by paring 
the ſwoard into the trench, and fo digging your ground in 
order with thin ſpits 5 if it be of a ſtiff nature, it will be 
your beſt way to letithave the benefit of the Winter Froſt to 
mellow or ſweeten it,and then it will likewiſe work the better 
when you come to ſow it ; 'you are to. confider of what na- 
ture and temper ground is, for there are ſome ſorts that are 
of a kind of ſtiff or Cloungy nature, and will not fall 
ſmooth and handſome under the rake, except it hath lain 
three or four days after the digging, , for fach ground you 
muſt defer your ſowing until you find your ground will 
rake. And fo on the contrary, fame grounds will bake and 
lierufF if they benot ſown quickly afterit is digged ; but ia all 
grounds it is beſt to ſow, rather in a dry time than in a moiſt, 
if it be raked or trodin a wet time, they will be apt to bake 
or bind, ſo as your feed cannot get out of the ground : the 
manner of ſowing your Parſnips, Carrots or Onions is, ha- 
ying prepared your ground, you are if it be to be ſown in 

| great 
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great quarters, and not trod into beds, firſt witha howe, or 
any other convenient thing, to mark or trace it ont into ſeve- 
ral flips or ſpaces, of ſuch a bredth as you think fit for your 
ſowing, whether brand-caft or otherwiſe 5 your traces are a 
rule to you that you may ſow your ground in order and 
mils none, neither ſow any twice, Which 1s apt to be 
done when one ſows by gnefs. Sow your ſeed as equal as you 
can, but be careful you do not ſow too thick, but yet bet- 
ter a little too thick than too thin, for you may help too 
thick when you cannot-add where any is wanting : and 
then. youareto rake it only ſo asto.cover your ſeed, the which 
twice ina place may be ſufficient, that 1s, once from you, and 
hghtly back again in the fame place; but* if yon do beſtow 
more raking, you are to do it ſo lightly as not tquncover 
your Seed again 3 but if, your ground be ſandy, or other ve- 
ry light ground, it will not be your worſt way to tread it all 
over, leaving a very little diftance between every footing, 
and by fo doing, you may both cover your ſeed better, and 
make your work the handſomer 3 they, that ſow a great deal 
may in the ſtead of raking it by hand, harrow in their ſeed; 
but if you love to ſte your work lie very'level and ſmooth, 
be - careful to level well before you ſow, leſt 'by endea- 
vouring to bring that to paſs afterwards, you rake your ſeeds 
in heaps. You are 1n cafe'your grotind be of a Clungy or 
ſtiff nature, to break theclods withmore labour and diligence, 
Ieſt if it Iye aver ruff, you bury your ſeed, or be more troub- 
led to rake your ground when it 1s ſown ; they that have but 
a little to ſow, and if it be of ſuch anatureas it will not rake, 
they muſt cover theirSced by ſpitling'it in with a ſpade 3 ir 
is hkewile a ſure and good way to fpittle in ſeed where the 
ground 1s very Jight and apt to fall ſinooth, for by fpitling 
you may be ſure to cover your ſeed well, and thereby ſave a 
week or a, fortnights growth, in caſe a dry ſeaſon {hould hap- 
pen upon the ſowing of .your ſeed. You may mix a little 
Lettice-ſeed with your Parfnip or Carrot-ſeed 3 take heed you 
do not put in too much left you do ſpoil your Roots, for they 

: will 
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will hinder very much if over-many 3 or you may put a 
few carrot-ſced amongſt your Parſnips, and ſo on the 
contrary. Alſo if your ground be very rich, you may 
{prinkle a few radiſh-ſeed amongſt your Roots. 

The fſeafon for ſowing your Parſnips 15 either in February 
or March, for it is a very hardy ſeed, but yet would not be 
ſown later than March, for it doth lye a pretty while in 
the ground before it ſpring : I have known ſome ſow Par{ſ- 
nips in the beginning of November, and ſometimes in OFober, 
and do very well ; but from February to mid-March is a very 
ſure and good ſeaſon. | 

Carrots may be ſown from February to the end of April , 
bur it you begin in February, the ground ought not to be 
of acold or wet conſtitution, the middle of March is a ve- 
ry fare and good ſeaſon. The next thing to be conſidered is 
that after your Roots are come up about. two or three inches 
above ground, defer not to weed them, if ſoonner the bet- 
ter ; forif they ſhould be much over-grown and ſtanted for 
want of timely weeding , or ſizing, they will never amount 
to that profit or goodneſs which otherwiſe. they might have 
done by timely and good Husbandry z within a ſhort time af; 
ter they are weeded, before they ſmother one another you 
are to fize them, by plucking up, or -which 1s better, by 
the uſe of a ſharp Howe to, cut up, leaving none nearer 
than a good ſpan aſunder. or thercabout, and, by perfor- 
ming this Husbandry pretty timely , both your labour will 
be leſs, and your profit more 3 if your ground be very rich, 
you are to give the more diſtance, becauſethe tops or blades 
will be ſo rank that they will much hinder one another in 
thriving in the roots. | 

Onions may be ſown either in February, March or April, 
for to dry, tobe ſpent all the Winter after, but to uſe green 
in Sallets, &c. you may ſow from April to the end of Agſt. 
Let them be timely weeded, and likewiſe fized, by pulling 
them up where they grow too thick, that they may be about 
three fingersor neara hand breadth aſunder if you _ to 

ave 
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have your Onions great, which they will be, if the ground be 
good, and timely thinned as aforefaid. You may ſow a few 
Leek-ſeeds among[t them if you deſire to have themgreat; and 
then if you defireto improve them further,you may take them 
up, and lay them pretty deep, and according to their depth, 
they will white and grow larger if the ground be Rich 3 you 
may lay them when your Onions are ripe or iſomewhat after, 
you may if you will ſcatter a few Parſaip, Carrot, or Radiſh 
deeds amongſt your Onions; they will be great, and afew will 
do no-hurt or hinderance or your Onions. You may obſerve 
the ſame order for fowing Qnions, as of other Roots, either 
on Beds or larger pieces of ground, either 1pitled in, or trod 
and raked. 


Of Turneps and their Ordering. 


FT Hey are uſtally own .on the fame ground where for- 
ward Peaſe or Beans.grew, they ſpend ſweeteſt being 
ſown on anindifferent midling ground, for being fown either 
too early, or on ground very rich,they ſpend either ſtrong or 
bitter, and many of them are apt to rot ; they prove very 
good,being ſown on afallow intended for Barley,&c.The beſt 
Seaſons to ſow them in, is from the beginning or middle of 
June, to the middle. of Jaly, it is not very ſure toſow later 5 
they are likewiſe {own in March, Apral, and May, for forward 
ſpending 3 -but as they are oft ſubject to miſcarry, being ſown 
o early, fo on the other hand they ſeldom ſpend very well,or 
if they do, they laſt good butalittle while; it is a uſtal thing 
to ſow-twice or thrice fome years before they take, by reaſon 
of aſmall -bug called the Garden-flea, and there-is no remedy 
but patience and-ſowing again. 'The order of ſowing is,if you 
plough your. ground -for them, 4you are to harrow it -once in 
a place before you ſow, and then harrow it once or twicein a 
_ Place, as need requires,to-makeit lye fine and fmooth 3 it will 
be the :ealjerand better to: Howe when the Turneps come up. 
They , arefown reither :brand-caſt or otherwiſe 3 the qunn_ 
L O 
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of ſeed which may ſerve an Acre of ground, 'is a pound and 
an half, but with moſt three pound is ſown upon a Acre. 
They are to belſized asother roots, rather wider afunder than 
leſs, about eight or nine inches 1s a good convenient ſcantling ; 
It is the ſeaſon of the year or the difference of ground, 
which makes the difference ether in goodneſs or badne's of 
Tuarneps 3 for as F ſaid, the too early ſowing cauſeth them to 
ſpend ſtrong or ſticky, fo likewiſe their being fown in ground 
too rich, will make them ſpend very ſtrong, and many, both 
too early ſown, and on too rich a ground,:will cauſe many 
of them torun down like Rapes, whereas the ſame ſort of ſeed 
ſown ſeaſonably on an indifferent midling ground, they will 
both ſpend ſweet, and keep to their kind as to the ſhape ; 
there are ſeveral ſorts of Turneps, and all ggod, but the red 
fided is generally moſt' accounted, for the fiveeteſt and beſt 
to ſow early ; but the yellow Turnep ſpends drieſt and firmeſt; 
the long isthe moſt watry, but a good fweet root ; there. are 
other good forts, but let thisbe ſuthcient for the ordering of 
Turneps, &@*c. | EE Ee: 
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+ Of Radiſhes and their Ordering. 


'Hoſo defireth to haveRadiſhesgood-and betimes, muſt 

make his ground very good, otherwiſe they : will be 
worm-eaten,and runup to ſeed,and never befit tocat.FThe or- 
der of preparing the ground 1sas followeth 3 firſt, if yon deſire 
'to begin very timely, as in Jazzary and beginning of February, 
'you are to make choice of a warm Situated place, and then 
to provide a pretty quantity of green or new Stable dung and 
litter together, according to the quantity of ground you intend 
to ſow ; for if it be for the uſe of a private Family.a little bed 
at a time will be fuffictent, for they that defire to have them 
all the-Spring and Summer, muſt be ifowing- every fortnight 
according to their ſpending : Being provided asaforeſaid;you 
-@axeto trench in your dung in ſome pretty' quantity, - and in 
| ſuch 
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fuch order, that the dung of one trench may touch the dung 
of the next,that your ground may be husbanded every where 
alike ; as for the depth, you may uſe your diſcretion, and as 
your ground will bear, for if your dung be covered but half 
a foot thick with mold, it may be ſufficient for the purpoſe ; 
but if you will not be at the coſt of trenching, good digging 
may ſerve, laying your ground in good order, and breaking 
the clods as occaſion requires; and if you cannot get new 
ſtable. dung, which 1s beſt for this purpoſe, then any old 
ſtraw, or old caſt hay, or any other dung you can get. yet the 
lighteſt 1s beſt for trenching,and the rotteneſt to dig: in an or- 
dinary way, but if your ground be not very goodat preſent 
for your purpoſe, your beſt and ſareſt way 1s, after you have 
trenched or digged it, to ſcatter ſome very rotten dung con- 
verted to mold, or the bottom of a Wood-ſtack, -or ſome 
Lime-rubbiſh of old walis,well cleanſed from Bricks,or the like, 
whereby your ground will be fit for the aforeſaid purpoſe,or 
any the like 3 your ground being made ready as aforefaid,and 
the ſeaſon come,you are to ſow your ſeed pretty thick, either 
on beds or larger quarters,if on beds or borders,your beſt way 
isto ſpittleit in, turning your hand inthe working,ſfoas to co- 
ver your ſeed, and then to ſmooth it over either with a rake, 
or the back of your Spade; but if you ſow greater quantities, 
then you are, as I formerly ſaid of Carrots, to tread in your 
ſeed, and then lightly to rakeit over ; be careful to ſow and 
tread your ground 1n a dry cay leſt it bind. 

When your Radiſhes are come up,and the danger of miſcar- 
riage by hard weather and the birds be paſt,you are tocull or 
thin them, that they may ſtand about three fingers breadth 
aſunder, or thereabout, which may be ſufficient for the more 
forward ſowings 3 but. for the more later ſowings, they 
muſt have more diſtance,becauſe the tops or leaves will grow 
more rank and large, and will cauſe them to neck for feed 
before they are come to any convenient fize tor uſe ; ſo like- 
wiſe if your later ſowings are near hedges, or the like, they 


will be apt to run up and neck before they are good. tor any 
L 2 thing, 
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thing, therefore Jet them have the more diſtance given them. 
Take notice that the more early fowings do commonly 
take better than* the- midling, I mean; of March. or April; 
becauſe then the Sun begins to have fome power, and the 
ground is apt to be dryer 3 but the chief reaſon js, then the 
Garden-fly is very brief, which will deftroy or ſtunt them 
wtthout often watering,and ſo more and more till May bepaſt 
except the weather prevent; but in caſe of dry. weather, you 
muſt ply your Radiſhes wuh water, and inſo doing your Ra- 
diſhes will get ſtrength, and be out of the danger of the fly 
quickly 3 alfo your care muſt be to.keep the Chattinches from 
our Radiſhes, chiefly at the firſt ſprmging ontof the ground, 
or they will pull them up.and eat only the two firſt leaves 
that peep,whereby you may quickly-loſe your crop of Radiſh- 
es; for prevention.you are toſhoot ſome of thoſe kind of Birds, 
and full them, and ſcatter their heads and Feathers all about 
where you ſow your Sced.and ſo long as they keep freſh,thoſe 
Birds willnot trouble yon, but be ſare to ſtrew new Feathersas 
you ſee occafion, until your crop be well come- up, and the 
teaves ſpread,and then they will not meddle with them 5 you 
may if you will, and if your ground be ſuthcient, have crop 
of Carrots or Parſnips on the ſame ground amongſt your Ra- 
diſhes, but then you muſt be-fure to cul] them betimes, and 
give them the better diſtance; as alſo-to draw themoff as ſoon: 
as they are ready, leſt you ſpoil your other crop: Take notice, 
that although I ſaid, ſpeaking of the preparing of your ground, 
that half a toot thickneſs of mould might be ſufficient above 
the dung for Radiſhes, yet if you intend acrop of Parſnips or 
Carrots amongſt them, then it 1s beſt to allow an ordinary 
ſpit deep of mould above your trench dung if it be very new 3 
thesſcaſon ſor ſowing 18, asI faid, from Jamrary until Septem- 
ber. 1f any defire to have them {ſo late 3 but it is only the 
black Radiſh that is ſown lo late, and only of ſome few for 
Autumn or Winter ſpending : Take notice, that Radiſhes 


ſown afterthe midſt of Juxe, do mot run up to Seed as the 
torward ſowings do. 


Lettice 


Lettice is very hardy, and may be ſawn as early and as 
late as Radhes, either on heads alone, or thinly feattered 
amongſt other things, as Beans, Carrots; and if you deſire 
to have ſome Cabbage, they muſt be ſown thin, or quickly 
to cull them a good diſtance aſunder, and in fo doing, you 
may have your defire if your kind be right for the purpoſe z 
they that love them muſt: ſow them often, becauſe the firſt 
ſowings will ſoon run up to Seed. 

Spinage + ſown both early and Jate, and 1s very hardy ; 
they that delire to have it all the Summer for their uſe, muſF 
ſow it very often, for it quickly runs up to Seed in the 
Spring and Summer Months ; it you would have it grow ve= 
ry large, then your beſt way 1s: to ſow ir very thin, or ſtray 
amongſt other convenient Crops,where it may not ſpoil other 
things,or on Beds alone,or trails on the hedges of other Beds :. 
it is uſually fown about James-tide or Bartholomew-tide, to uſe 
in the Winter or Spring, and uſually doth not run up to'Seed 
{o ſoon as that which is fown early: in the: Sp::1ng. . 

Garden Creſles and Charvtl are ſown very' often. in the 
Spring and Summer Months, to uſe together as a very accep- 
table Sallet to many 3 alſo Charvil is ſown about Fames-tide 
or Bartholomew, to ule in the Spring, and of ſome it js ſown 
oft on _ uſe 1n the. Winter. Fi; 

Corn SalktersTown about James-tide or ſooner, to ſe in 
the Spring chiefly. | 

Sweet Chervil, the Seed is beſt ſet or ſown as ſoon asit is- 
ripe, but if ſown 1 the Spring, it may chance to he in the 
ground untill the Spring following. | 

Pur(lane is fown in April or May, it is ſomething tenders 
they that would have it betimes, muſt make a hotBed for it, 
after the manner of a Cowcumber Bed, or ſowit on a Cow- 
cumber Bed after the Cowcumbers are planted out, tt Jovesa 
pretty dea] of water in dry weather 3 if you would haveit 
grow great forto pickle, you muſt draw it up when it is about 
two or three inches high, and pick 1t out pretty thin in good 
ground, keeping it moiſt,eſpecially at firſt planting out, many 
times 
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times it will beas forward to cut for uſe, being ſown about the 
end of April, or beginning of May, as that which is ſown in 
Mid-March without a hot Bed, if it be helpt with often water- 
ing, in caſe of dry weather. | | 

; . Alifanders are ſown about Midſummer or later,to be ſpent in 
the Spring 3 chiefly in Lent, as foon as the Seed is ripe, is a 
fure and-good time, ſow them in any by-place.although it be 
ſomething ſhady. 

- | Red Beetsare ſown in the Spring, either ſtray amongſt your 
Onions, or other roots, or the Seed prickt out on Beds pretty 
thin, that they may be great to uſe for Sallets, or to garniſh 
Diſhes: And 

_ $kerrets require a rich ground, inclining rather to moiſture 
than drought; they are ſown of Seed very thin amongſt other 
things in February or March ; but the ſureſt way in ordinary 
grounds, is to ſet them of flips being parted as ſingle as may 
be, and ſet on the edges of your Onion Beds, or about half a 
foot or more,which 1s beſt, aſunder on Beds by themſelves in 
ground that is good, for then they will be fit for uſe the Winter 
and Lent following: if they be ſet too thick, or above one ſlip 
in a place, they will ſtarve one another 3 they are aptto can- 
ker, and therefore require freſh and well ſeaſoned ground by 
Winter Husbandry, Scorſonera,or Vipers graſs; the roots are 
uſed by ſome;as Skerets or Parſnips, they are increaſed either 
by ſowing the Seeds, or by parting and ſetting the tops of the 
roots when the roots are taken up forulſe ;alſothe roots being 
cut or broken into ſeveral piecesand ſet in good ground, not 
over dry, willin ſhorr time yield conſiderable increaſe ; about 
eight or nine inches aſunder 1s a convenient diſtance : they are 
held to be very cordial and excellent in Fevers, as I have had 
experience thereof ſeveral times3 the Spring 1s the beſt ſeaſon, 
| = I have ſet of them moſt times tm the year -with good ſuc- 
cels. 

Horſe-radiſh 1s increaſed by ſetting the upper part or tops 
of the root,and by ſprouts ſpreading from the Elder roots,alfo 
by pieces of roots left in the ground accidentally,or purpoſely 
cut 
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cut.or broken off for that purpoſe 3 they have. a large ſeaſon, 


even from one end of the year to the other 3. chiefly the 
Spring, the better the ground, the ſpeedier will your profit 
EC. | 


Tarragon is increaſed by ſetting 'the tops or ſlips, but beſt 
and ſooneſt by ſprouts that run from the roots, which .it 
doth yield indifferent plentiful if the ground be good ; if 
the tops or ſtalks be cat down towards the Winter, and 
a little rotten dung laid on it, it will cauſe-it toſpring the 
luſtier and better in the Spring, when it is chiefly in uſe-etther 
of it {elf, with Oyl, or amongſt other Sallet herbs :. the ſea- 
ſon is the Spring, if you ſet it of tops or branches, keep it 
moiſt until it hath taken root. | 

French or Kidney-beans may be ſet any time, from the 
. beginning of April,to the middle of May 3 they are ſomething. 
tender, therefore they that would ſow- them to have them 
with the firſt, areto ſow them on a pretty warm-bed, or ſo as 
| you may defend them in caſe of cold, or cold wet weather 
and when the weather is pretty mild they may Plant them: 
out in ranges or rows.,about ſeven or eight inches or leſs afun- 
der,and about fifteen plant-inches. bettween each row, and to; 
water them at firſt planting they are veryapt to grow if the 
weather be warm,and when they are well taken,you may ſtick 
them with pretty tall ſticks if the ground be very good, two 
rows of ſticks to three rows of Beans, or you may ſtick a few 
ſhorter ſti:ks. in;the middle row 3 if you love ſach kinds-of 
fruit as this, then it will be a very good way to provideyour 
{elf of that ſort of Peaſe called 5 
- Sugar Peaſe, which is to be dreft and eaten after the ſame 
manner as French Beans, and -may be ſown earlier, and be 
fit to ſpend before the French Beans are ready 3 youmay:ſow 
them in February or March, and ſtick them as French. Beans-; 
Both theſe and French Beans being gathered young, ſpend 
the (weeter and better. 

_ . Thegray kind I take to be the belt, 
White or curled Endive, if it be ſown to Still, ne 
c 
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that you may ſave Seed of it, the Spring is the ſeafon; but it 
to white and uſe in Autwmm and beginning of Winter for 
Sallet, as it is -molt commonly, then your feafon ts from the 
middle of Jure to the end of July, not .much later on good 
-ground, and not very thick, that ſo it may grow the larger, 
and come on the quicker, and then as you have occafton,oras 
the ſeaſon requires, you may white it any of thefe ways 
following ; fuſt dig or trench a piece of ground, according to- 
the quantity you defire to white;and then by a line for order 
and handſomnefs, with ſuch a ftick as we uftally {et Beans, 
makeholes, and having garhered the leaves of each Plant to 
getheran your hand;fet it up tothe verytop of the leaves, and 
by planting it pretty near together you will ſave ground, 
and the ſetting of one Plant will be the-clofing -of the former, 
and fave ſome labour, -and by this means you may quickly 
 haveit for your afe : Another way is, firſt ſow yonr'Seed on 

a -bed or ſtay amongſt other props, and when at is grown up 
about a handful highor leſs, you may Plant tt in orderon beds 
not too thick, but'fo as it may grow large, the ground mnſtbe 
very -good for'the:Purpoſe, and when theſeaſon draws near 
to uſeit,on-a dry Jay,when your Plants aredry,you may:ga- 
ther thezapofcach:'Planttogether, and tie them pretty-cloſe 
with. a piece of 'Baſs, -and n a httle time the inmoſt part of 
yourPlant will be white and crifp, and-fit for ttfez theſe ways 
are:iſure an d good if too much wet do not-ſpotl and cauſe itto 
rotz fdme do white their Endive and other'forts of Sallet of 
like uleiby laying them .n Sand or 'Earth, either within or 
without doors, ſome by covering their therbs with dung or 
litter, which if tzed up+tirſt, will be fomething better. By 
theſe imeans'.or ſich hike, divers forts of herbs are -or may be 
whited, as Sellony or Smallage, Sweet Parſley, Cardortes, Suc- 
cory;&cawhereby itismade morecrifp and acceptable tomany. 

'Cabbages and:Colwarts are ſown of Seed between James- 
tide and Bartholomew-tide, allo in February and March, but 
thoſe ſown about James-tide are 'for the:moſt' Part more 
- fare, and ccarher-ineabbaging; but yet if your Seetl be of the 


early 
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early kind, they will come to perfection very quick, although 
ſown in the Spring. The ordering of them is, after they are 
come up about a handful high or leſs, (whether they were 
ſown on Beds together, or aſtray amongſt other Crops, 
as Turnips, or Michaelmas Onions as they are called } 
they are to be drawn up and ſet in ſome thinner order, 
either ſet or laid up, tothe ſetting on of the leaves, in rows, 
about ſix inches between each row, and about four or 
five inches aſunder, and fo to remain untill the Spring, and 
then in February, March, April, or May, you may take them 
up, and Plant them in ſome thinner order, where they may 
Cabbage; you muſt dung the ground pretty well where you 
Plant them, either on the edges of your quarters where you 
ſow your Carrots, or, which is in my judgment better, ina 
quarter or piece of ground together by themſelves,about three 
foot aſunder or little leſs, and when they are pretty well 
grown, and the weeds are ſomewhat grown up amongſt 
them, you are with a Hoe to cut up the weeds, and draw 
them up round about each Plant with your Hoe, the which 
will tbe ſome advantage to your Cabbages as well as the 
ground ; thoſe which are ſown in the Spring or riſing of 
the year, are to be raiſed on a hot bed, or amongſt your 
earlieſt ſown Sallet, otherwiſe they will not Cabbage to any 
o00d purpoſe, except they be of the Dutch or earlieſt ſorts ; 
yet this advantage you will have by your Summer Plants, 
they will continue green and ſound when your Winter 
Plants are periſhed and gone by the Winters froſt, and their 
more forward growing to perfe&tion; you are to ſee to 
your Seed when tis coming up both the early and the later 
ſowings, otherwiſe you may loſe your labour and Seed, by 
thoſe ſmall Birds call'd Chaffinches, which will pull up and 
eat your Plants as ſoon as they peep out of the ground,and 
all that lieth uncovered of your Seed; the way of prevention 
is, if you ſow 07 a bed, tocover it withſome old nets which 
many uſe, or <i{e to ſhoor, or by other means to get ſome ofthe 


aforeſaid Birds and ſcatter the ground with their Feathers, 
| M the 
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the which I have found very effc&ual fo long as the Feathers 
kept any thing freſh 5 thus you are to do until your Plants 
are pretty gole, and then they will not 'meddle with thern : 
Alſo you-are, when the Butter-flies begin to be buſle, to view 
and overlook your Cabbages, and when yow find any of 
their ſpawn ( which are divers ſtnall yellow ſpecks) you 
are to rub them with your thumb, and ſo prevent their mi[- 
chief: and this is much eaſter and leſs troubleſome, than 
when they are come to maturity, the which muſt be de- 
ſtroy'd, otherwiſe they will deſtroy your labours and your 
profit together 3 there is another, and a worſe miſchief inci- 
dent to Cabbages happening ſome years that are dry, and 
m ſome dry grounds, it is a ſmall fly, which caſts her ſpawn 
on Cabbages, and makes them look as it were moldy, and 
where they do prevail much, tt doth ſo Venom the Plant, 
that it even ſtifles them : Ir is very tedious to deſtroy them, 
but yet taken in time, and diligently followed, they may 
be maſtered. Now for the ſaving of their Seed, it 15 after 
this manner, about Ofober or November, or after, when 
Froſts begin to be frequent and of continuance z you are to 
take up the Cabbage you defire to ſave for Seed ( which 
fhould be hard and well grown, and it will be fo much for- 
warder to break out for ſeed when ſeaſon ſerves ; yet ſome- 
times I have been forc'd to help forward by cutting the Cab- 
*bage on the top with a croſs cut ) and then if you will, you 
may wrap an old cloath, ptece of Baſs-mat, or ftraw about 
the Root, and lay it in ſome Sellar or by-Room, or hang it 
up until the end of February, or beginning of March,and then 
to Plant it in ſome temperate place not too hot and dry. 
(Some inſtead of houſing, do Plant them in ſome convem- 
ent place pretty deep, and then cover them with Earth uncil 
the Spring, and then uncover the tops of them; ) you may 
Plant it up to the ſetting on of the leaves, and let it reſt 
until it brings forth its Seed. The ſtems of good Cabbages 
| will bear as good Seed, as of a whole Cabbage, if you pre- 
ſerve them from rotting anti the Spring 3 you muſt have a 
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care to keep your Cabbage ſtalks of Seed from breaking with 
the wind, by bearing them up with ſtakes or poles faſt tied. 

Colliflower-ſeed is likewiſe ſown at the ſame ſeaſons as 
Cabbages, but for the moſt part on hot Beds (alſo amongſt 
early Radiſh, and betimes in the Spring,) the manner is to 
make a Bed of good new Dung and litter together, of what 
length you think fit for the quantity of Seed you deſire to ſow, 
about a foot and a half thick may be ſufficient, or two foot 3 
It you begin very early lay it in order, and tread it well, and 
cover your dung with about a -hand breadth deep of good 
mold, making proviſion to keep your mold from crumb- 
ling or falling off the edges of your Bed; then you are 
to ſow your feed not over thick, and covering it about an 
inch deep orleſs with fine mold, then you are to Arch your 
Bed all over, that yon may cover it the better from -cold or 
wet weather ;' you muſt upon all opportunities when the air 
is temperate uncover them, and harden thew by degrees, and 
when your Plants are about two or three inches high, you 
may make another Bed of lefs ſabſtance than your firſt, and 
being of a fit temper, that is,as warm as the Bed from whence 
you are to plant,eſpecially it it be very early, you are to prick 
them out about three fingers breadth aſunder or lefs, not for- 
getting to water them upon all occaſions as need requires; you 
are to ſhadow your Plants after new planting in caſe of ſunny 
weather, and ſo let them grow untill they have got ſome con- 
venient ſtrength, and fit to be planted where they may flower 3 
the ground where you'are to plant them ought to be made 
rich with dung, and then in ſome handſome order about two 
foot afunder orlittle more you are to ſet your Plants; cut them 
from off your Bed with mold about every Plant, and fo to 
Plant them that. the groumd may be low about each Plant, af- 
ter the faſhionof a Eole or Baſon,the better to hold water,be- 
ing poured to them;' which they ought to have pretty plen- 
tiful in caſe of dry weather z ſcldom and flight watering will 
cauſe them to run to lower before they have ſufficient ſtrength 


to bring forth a good or large flower; it you ſow for Winter 
M 2 Plants 
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Plants as about Jawes-tide,or a little after, youare $0 make a 
Bed of an indifferent temper, and when your Plants are about 
three inches high, you are to provide a new Bed in ſome con- 
venient warm Situated place of a good ſubſtance, the better 
to hold warmth a good while, laying a convenient coat of 
mold thereon; it your Bed be made moſt of ſtraw indifferent- 
ly mixed with dung, that it may rather be of a fine continued 
warmth than very hot, it will be the better, and thento prick 
out your Plants about two or three inches aſunder, according 
to their largeneſs or ſmallneſs of growth, and then to Arch 
your Bed with poles or hoops, and poles tied at length, that 
you may the better cover your Bed or Beds when extream wea- 
ther, comes as Froſts, Snow, or muck Rain : It will not be 
your beſt way to cover your Plants except at the firſt plant- 
ing in caſe of hot ſun-fhine weather, only for two or three 
days until they have taken new Root, and then only in the 
heat of of the day, until extream-weather come in, and then 
you are carefully to cover them, but yet to take all the oppor- 
tunities your may to give them Air 3 for you:muſt know, the 
more rhey are covered the tenderer. they will be, and fothe 
more apt to miſcarry in caſe of negle& in extreme weather : 
and thus you may be furniſhed with Winter Plants, whereby 
you may fave Seed if your kind be good, and be ſure to have 
good forward Colliflowers, if your ground be not wanting in 
Richneſs and convenient moiſture. when,yau Plant them at 
large, yon do not cut them off your Bed. with mold about 
the root, they will be apt to ſtant, and.then the Garden-fly 
will be apt to take them, and very:much hinder them, with- 
out watering and ſhadowing of them for ſome time from the 
Sun, help them forward again. +... -. = Pot 

Hartichoaks are raiſed or increaſed chiefly by the ſlips of 
Plants,cither in March, April,or ſometimes in May, according 
as the Winter or their Husbandry hath favoured them 5 ſome 
do Plant in September, and with diligent covering in Winter 
may ſucceed 5 but the ſure ſeaſon is the riſing of the year, the 
ordering of them as followeth : the-ground —— 

lant 
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Plant your Hartichoaks ought to be very good, or at leaſt 
made fo by trenching or digging in good ſtore of dung, and 
then if you will you may fow a Crop of Onions, Radiſh, or 
a ſprinkling of Carrots, and a few of Lettice amongſt them 
the firſt year, and having ſown your ground, you may range 
your line, and by it Plant your Hartichoak flips about three 
foot aſunder pretty deep, cloſing the ground to your Plant 
with your heel on that fide contrary to the Sun, that there 
may be a low place the better to hold the water within com- 
vaſe, that ſo it may ſoak to the Root, and not ſpread about z 
and 1n caſe the weather be dry when you Plant, it will be a 
ſure and good way to lay a little litter or other ſtraw thin 
and lightly upon each Plant, to keep off the heat of the Sun. 
until they be rooted, and in ſo doing, one watering will be 
better than two or three without it 3 and be fire that what 
Crop you ſow amongſt Hartichoaks, take the firſt opportu- 
nity to Husband it, that it may bedrawn off as ſoon aspoſli- 
ble may be, leſt you hinder your Hartichoaks: for you may 
have good Hartichoaks the firſt year if your ground be Rich, 
and watering be not wanting in caſe of dry weather, and re- 
member that ſo ſoon as your Choaks are come to perfetion 
and fit for uſe, to cut them down cloſe to the ground leaves 
and all, and by fo doing, your Hartichoaks will gather lips. 
and ſtrength before the Winter, and your Plants the ſtronger 
and forwarder in the Spring alſo if you have any Crop 
amongſt your Hartichoaks, it will. have the more air and li- 
berty to come to perfection. 

Alfo about the end. of OFober, or in November, you are to 
trench up your ground amongſt your Hartichoaks, laying it 
up in Ridges, ſoas every row of Plants or Hartichoak ſtocks 
may ſtand in themiddleof a ridge, for their better preſerva- 
tion in the Winter-ſeaſon, allo laying in ſome dung in every 
trench, and withall having a care that you do not diſturb 
or prejudice the Root of your Hartichoaks at that time of the 
year, leſt they ſhould not ſufficiently: recover to withſtand 
the injury of the following Winter 3 but if this ſeem to be 

too. 
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too much trouble or coſt,then you may open the ground a lit- 
tle about every ſtock or root, and lay.-in ſome dung round 
about, and then rite up the mold about it, and- take notice 
that the more light or ſtrawie your dung is, 'the better it pre- 
ſerves your ſtocks from the,Froſt, although the other affords 
moſt vertue and nouriſhment in the growing time of the year : 
or you may do thus ; firſt dig your Hartichoak-plot all over, 
and cut off all the flagging leaves both on the tops and ſides, 
and then lay a coat of dung all over amongſt your Harti- 
choaks, eſpecially about each ſtock, and fo let it reſt until 
the Spring, and then in the month of March, if they are 
any thing well recovered, or in April, you are to dig over 
your plot, keeping a good open trench before you ; and 
when you come to a ſtock, -to open the ground pretty deep 
about it, even fo low as you may with your thumb thruſt . 
or force off a]l the ſlips from your ſtock, excepting two or 
three of the ſtrongeſt, except you find them to be too for- 
ward for fruit ; in ſuch a caſe one more weak or backward 
is better to be left, and then with the back of your knife to 
rub or force off all the young buds for ſlips, that ſo all the 
nouriſhment of the Root may be imploy'd on your principal 
bearers, and then cut off the flagging leaves, and put in the 
mold, cloſing it well to your Plants or ſtock, and fo conti- 
nue your digging and {lipping until you have finiſhed ; and 
in caſe any be dead or not thriving amongſt your Stock, then 
you may ſet a young Plant in its place, and if it fo happen, 
as ſometimes it doth, that by reaſon of a very hard or ſharp 
Winter your Hartichoak ſtocks are ſo weak, that there is no 
medling with them as to ſlipping, then you may begin” be- - 
times, and ſow a crop of either Parſhips, Carrots, or of Sal- 
leting, and when occaſion requires, give your crop as ſpee- 
dy Husbandry and good diſtance as you may conveniently, 
that when your Hartichoaks begin to thrive, they may have 
all the advantage that may be; and then with a thin {lice or 
ſomething near to that ſhape, pretty narrow , without dig- 
ing 3 force /or cult off all the under-ſlips, maintaining only 
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two or three of the ſtrongeſt to bear fruit, and when your 
fruit 1s ready, take the firſt opportunity to cut it, together 
with the leaves cloſe to the ground, that ſo your Stock as 
well as your Crop may get advantage ; alſo that your Head- 
fruit may be the fairer, you are whenthey begin to fruit, to 
look diligently between the leaves that grow on the ſtem, 
and where you find 'any young buds for fruit beſides, the 
Head or principal fruit, you are to force it off, except you 
are minded to ſpare any of the more latter buds as a ſupply 
after the thirſt is gone: and theſe directions I ſuppoſe are ſuf- 
ficient for the ordering of Hartichoacks, although ſomething 
more might be ſaid of them. 

Sparagus, the Husbandry thereof is as followeth 3 firſt pro- 
vide your ſelf of ſome good Seed, what quantity you think fit, 
and then accordingly prepare a Bed being made very good or 
Rich, whereon you may ſow your Seed, covering it either by 
raking or ſpitling it in with your ſpade, you may ſow itabour 
Michaelmas time, as ſoon as it ts ripe, firſt breaking and waſh- 
ing the ſeed from the husks,which will ſwim and may be drein- 
ed from your feed, then dry it and fow it, but not too thick 
that your Plants may be the larger,and of a fit ſize to plant af- 
ter one years growth, or you may ſow it in February or March, 
but the earlier the better, for it will lie a pretty while before 
it ſpring up 3 it you ſow it at the riſing of the year, you may 
fow it amongſt a Crop of Onions or early Radiſh, but be ſure 
to give convenient diftance to your Crop, keeping it likewiſe 
clean from weeds, that your Plants be not ſtarved or ſmother- 
ed, drawing your Radiſh or Lettice from them ſo foon as they 
are fit for uſe, and then the next Spring after the ſowing, you 
may take itup and Plant it where you would have it grow to 
perfe&ion, having firſt made your ground very good by trench- 
ing ſtore ofgood dung,the which,itit be well husbanded by ma- 
king a good bottom tor it togrow on, it will laſt very good for 
many years, and willafford you very good Sparragus the third 
year at fartheſt from the ſowing 3 or if you are not willing to 


loſe a yearby ſowing Seed, then you may provide your ſelt of 
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Plants of ſome Gardeners, but let them not exceed two years 
growth, or three at moſt ; let the Situation be temperate, 
neither too dry, nor over moiſt and cold,for then your Spara- _ 
gus will be late before it Spring 3 it ſprings faſteſt or quickeſt 
in hot Sun-ſhine weather: be careful in the Husbandry of your 
ground, that you carefully cleanſe it from all offenſive weeds, 
as Twich, Nettles, Dandelion or any other, eſpecially that 
like the former arenot uſually deſtroyed by ordinary weeding, 
otherwiſe they will be a perpetual trouble to you, beſides the 
robbing of your Sparragus of much of their nouriſhment ; alſo 
know.that a Pole of ground istheleaſt quantity you can Plant 
to have it worth your labour indeed it 1s too little, for if you 
have notſo much as to afford you an indifferent Meſs at a cut- 
ting, then muſt be at the trouble to cut what is ready, and 
keep it in ſome convenient cool place until your ground have 
brought forth ſafficient for a Meſs, but what trouble and te- 
diouſneſs it will be you may eaſily gueſs; alſo you muſt be 
careful to keep it continually clean from weeds 3 alſo in the 
cutting of your Sparragus, be careful that you cutnot any but 
what 1s fit to cut, and avoid cutting within the ground, leſt 
in cutting one, you ſpoil two or three, which ts ſoon done. 
Having made ready your ground by good trenching, tread 
out your Beds about three foot wide,and a foot and half path 
between each bed,and then plant three rows of Plants ona bed, 
every Plantas much in length as in breadth,which will benear 
a foot from the middle of one Plant to the middle of another ; if 
you Plant nearer, you cannot expeCt to have your Sparagus 
ſo fair, but rather a hindering or ſtarving of each other; if you 
will draw off a quantity of mold offeach Bed, and then lay 
and ſpread each Plant in order, and then cover your Plants . 
with the mold you take off, or inſtead of ſo doing, you may 
bring a quantity of good mold and cover your Plant about 
two inches thick, or you may with your Hand or a Trowel 
open the ground, and raifing the middle of the hole a little, _ 
ſpread your plant, which you may eafily and readily do if 
your plants be {mal}, but otherwiſe the other ways are bet- 
ter 
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ter and more orderly: Having planted your beds, you may 
if you will,. ſow a ſmall ſprinkling of Onions or other Sallet- 
ing for the firſt Year, or you may give your beds a ſmall coat 
of Dung as ſoon as you have planted it, or you may forbear 
dunging until ' Michaelmaſs or thereabouts as for the time of 
planting, I do moſt approve of the Spring, from the middleor 
end of Rebrvy, to the end of April at fartheſt, although there 
be ſome will plant at the latter Spring, even till Winter, but 
[ have oft ſeen that their labours havenot been anſwered with 
that ſucceſs that they hoped for, although ſometimes they 
might ſucceed. And to the end that you may have your 
Sparragus fair and good, you are every Year towards Winter 
to cut down theſtalks cloſe to the Ground,and lay a ſinall coat 
of Dung thereon, the which you may take off again in March 
following, if you find the Tops of your Plants are ſufficiently 
covered with mould, otherwiſeitisbeſtto rake 1t ſmooth, and 
{o let it reſt: your care muſt be not to cut the ſtalks off tooear- 
ly, leſt if the weather prove warm, it ſhould ſend forth new 
ſhoots and weaken your Roots, ſo as to be diſappointed inthe 
Spring, when Sparragus is molt acceptable and nleful 3 ſome 
who have their Sparragus grow on cold Grounds, and nave 
ſach kinds of Dung, do beſtow Henand Pigeon Dungy on their 
beds : -Takenotice, that rotten Dung is beſt tor the purpoſe, 
which if yaur Sparragus were a very tender thing , then your 
light ſtraw Dung were of greateſt reſpect ; alfo it woul.l prove 
worth your labour if your Ground be apt to bind, or ſubject 
to ſach Weeds as you cannot eaſily weed out in an ordiaary 
way, once ina Year or two to take the advantage when the 
Ground is frozen about an Inch or two deep, wich a ſtrong 
three-tined Fork or a Mattock, being caretully uſed to break 
up the Ground all over your Sparragusbeds,and fo let it lieun- 
til it bewell mcllowed; and then whenit is thawed, you may 
pick it clean from Weeds,and level it again 5 and if you think 
fir,beſtow a coat of Dung upon your beds, by which means one 
dunging may prove worth two 3 you may ſometiines fee in 
London, Sparragus much earlier _ its natural ſeafon, which 
hath 
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hath given occaſion of wonder to many 3- the meams whereby 
it is brought to paſs is thus, ſome having ſome old beds of 
Sparragus which they are minded ta deſtroy,and having con- 
venience of new or warm dung, poſlibly intended for other 
ales afterward, they ſpread it ſome conſiderable compaſs, and 
ſpread or lay their old Plants in order upon their dung, ſlight- 
ly covering them, and ſo the heat doth force forward a fare- 
well Crop, but how goodI cannot fay, but undoubtedly it is 
welcome to ſuch as love Rarities. 

I might ſay much more concerning divers Experiments as to 
the planting of Sparragus, but in regard my neceſlary and ſure 
Rules {well ſo faſt, I ſhall forbear unneceſlary niceties, which 
tend more to trouble than profit. | 

Sives are increaſed by parting the roots, whereby they yield 
great imcreaſe 5 they are ſet in the Spring or Summer, about 
two or three together is ſufficient, about a hand-breadth aſun- 
der or more, make your ground good, and they will be large 
if they do not grow too thick; allo alittle dung ornew mould- 
ing will make them both earlier and fairer of growth. 

Shelot is ſet in a manner as, Sivesor Garlick, by parting the 
Roots,and 1s to be taken up when it hath donegrowing,which 
you may eafily know by the falling and withering of the blade, 
and iskept allthe Winter for uſe by thoſe that loveit, cither to 
rub their Diſhes wherein they lay theix Meat, or ſhred and put 
into Vinegar 3 it hath both the {mel} and taſt of Garlick, al- 
though in a weaker manner, and is faid not to offend by the 
{inell; it is ſet in the Spring, if 1t be not taken np, ſome hard 
Winters will kill 1t. | | | 

Garlick isincreaſed by parting the Root or Cloves, and ſet 
betimes in the Spring, either on the edges of convenient beds, 
or on beds together 3 ſome ſet it about the time men uſe to 
ſow Wheat, but the Spring ſeaſon is ſufficient z ſome uſe to tie 
1tnear the time it hath its full growth, about Midſummer or 
little after,about which time 1t begins to run to Seed, the tying 
is only to hinder its ſeeding 3 ſo foon as it hath done growing, 
it is to be taken up and kept dry tor uſe. 

Scal- 
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Scallions are ſaid to be a different thing from Onions, ſome- 
what reſembling Shelot or Sives, but ordinarily amongſt moſt 
Gardeners, ſmall or ſpired 5 Onions being ſet in the Win- 
ter, or remaining all the Year in the Ground, and drawn in 
the Spring for uſe, are called Scallions ; the beſt time to ſer 
them, 1s a little before, or in Winter ; thoſe ſet in the Spring, 
are ready to run for Seed before they have loſt their old head 
Or root. | 

Michaelmaſ:-Onions, as they are called, are ſown between 
James-tide and Bartholomew-tide3 it you will you may ſow a 
tew Cabbage-feed, or a little Spinage or Corn-Sallet amongſt 
them; they are chiefly uſed in the Spring for Sallets, or to eat 
with ſoft Cheeſe. I have ſometimes ſown them after Bartholo- 
mcw-tide.andin caſe theenſuing Winter hath favoured them, I 
have had as good. Onions to dry for next Winter, as any I 
have ſownin the following Spring, but if fon a little too ear- 
ly, they have run up for Sced. 

Carraway and Coriander, are ſown either in the Spring, or 
about 'Fames-tide, or a little ſooner, : better ſown a little too 
thin than too thick 3 the Plantiof the Coriander hath a very 
toathſome ſmell, they are plentiful in bearing Seed. 

Aniſeed are ſown ſometimes withas, and hath ſome Years 
brought forth good ripe Seed, the Spring is its ſeaſon. 

Muſtard-ſeed after 1t 1s' once ſown in a ground, and come 
to perfetion, - requires bur little care more for future Crops, 
then new ſtirring of the Ground, 'fow it- betimes in the 
Spring. | Fl 

Liquoriſh isincreaſed by Plants-or runners from them, one 
good runner will ſerve to make divers lets, allowing two or 
three buds to-a Set or Plant; the ground ought to be rather 
light than heavy; dry,/and not wer, if you would have very 
good; the Ground' ought 'to.be well in heart, and very well 
trencht, that it may run freely aceording; to its nature 5 they 


that plant but a little for private ule, make Beds of three foot: 


wide, fetting three or four Rows on a Bed about nine Inches 
aſunder, either more or Ic{s; the Plants or {ts are {et two 
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or three inches 1n the ground above their Tops; if you will, 
and the ground be good, you may have a Crop of Onions a- 
mong(t your Liquoriſh the firſt Year, it not too thick 5 ſome 
that have but little, do cut down the withered ſtalks, and 
ſpread a little Dung all over their bedsm Winter; if ground 
be good,it will bring good Liquorifh at two yearsgrowth: let 
the ſap be well hardened before you take it up,otherwile it will 
ſhrink and not be ſo good to keep. | 

Strawberries are increaſed by ſettingof the young Roots , 
which increaſe from the ſtrings that run from the Elder-plants; 
they are to be had in Woods, and ſuch-like places, from 
whence divers furniſh themſelves as well as in Gardens ; they 
are planted at diversſeafons,but chiefly at the Spring and Fall; 
but many refuſe to ſet them in the Spring,becaule then there is 
a Summers Husbandry for weeding, and little or no Fruit the 
firſt Year; and therefore it 1s that moſt plant about Barthols- 
mew or Michaelmaſs, and ſometimes later, but ſomething ſoon- 
er is better, for then they will have gotten pretty ſtrength, 
and will bear both more and fairer Fruit : ſet them about half 

a foot aſunder, and that is nigh-enough; alſo: if you would 

have fair Fruit, and your bed laſt good the longer without re- 

newing or new planting, you muſt often cut away the ſtrings 
that run from the Roots, otherwiſe they will ſtarve one ano- 
ther; alſo it will be good tonew mould them a little every 

Winter, not Summer; and in caſe of dry weatherit will-be 

worth your labour often to water them; chiefly in blooming 

and fruiting time, but do it throughly : where good Husband- 
ry is not uſed, a bed will not laſt good above two or three 

Years at moſt : As for the great kinds of Strawberries, their 

Husbandry differs but little, only to be ſet and kept at a big- 

ger diſtance, and the Root kept moulded up,-and the ſtalks 

tor Fruit tied up, andto. be kept moiſt in dry weather, not 
forgetting to cut their ſtrings often, | | 
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Of Muskmellons, and their Ordering. 


N the Husbandry or raiſing this Sort of Fruit, there is 
juch diverſity of Judgments and Practiſes that ic even 
wearies me to think of ſetting down all that might be ſaid 
concerning them: but I ſhall only ſet down ſome ſure and 
neceſlary Rules, by the Diligent Obſervation whereof, any 
induſtrious Practitioner may attain his End, and by his Dili- 
gent Obſervation in his Practice, may attain to a more clear 
and exa& Judgment, than I am able to fet down in Wri- 
ting. 

6 the firſt place you are to endeavour to be furniſhed with 
ſuch ſorts of Seed as are of beſt Account. for Earlinefs and 
good Taſte, either at the Hand of Friend, Gardener, or Seed- 
man. : 

In the next place to make choice of ſuch a Situation as 
may have moſt advantage of the Sun , and leaſt prejudice 
from hurtful or ſharp Winds, but this may be effefted by a 
convenient Fence made either of Reeds, Broom, or Rye-ſtraw;, 
being made ſtrong with good ſtakes and Poles, and well 
tied with Ofiers; let it be made fix or ſeven Foot high at 
leaſt, and then begin as followeth: Take of the neweſt horſe- 
Dung and Litter together, and make a Bed about two Foot 
and a half high, and as much mm breadthor thereabout, either 
more or leſs, treading it hard, and beating it even and hand- 
ſome both top and (ſides, the better to. keep in the Heat, then 
make proviſion either with boards of about half a Foot wide 
or thereabout, nailed together a little narrower and ſhorter 
than your Bed, for your Bed will ſhrink ſomething , or in- 
ſtead of Boards ſome uſe Thumb-bands of Hay or Straw, the 
boards are leſs troubleſome 3. Then lay about the quantity 
of half a Foot thick of very good ſifted Mould, either more 
or leſs according to the ſubſtance and goodneſs of your Bed, 
ſome lay their dung two or three days on a heap before they 
wake their bed with itz alſo ſome mix their dung with Sea- 
coak 
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coal-aſhes, undoubtedly it doth cauie it to have the greater 
heat, and 1t may be to hold it the longer : Having laid your 
mou!ld ſmooth , and ſetled it with your Spade, then take 
your Glaſſes, and make ſeveral Impretiions according to the 
quantity of Seed you would prick on your Bed, and within 
the Circlc of each Glaſs prick fome Seed, as much as 1s con- 
venient, and then ſet your Glaſſes over the Seed you prick 3 
then with ſome poles or hoops Arch your Bed over, tying 
{ome poles at length, that it may be the ſtronger to uphold 
your covering, and then cover your Bed either with old Sail- 
cloth or Baſs-mats, and {ſtraw upon that, the better to keep 
either Snow or Rain from your Bed , which would {poll all, 
either cauſing your Bed to burn or ſcald your Plants by chil- 
ling or deſtroying them; ſome do not prick their 'eed, un- 
til the ſecond or third Day after their bed was made, and 
as occaſion ſerves you may give your Plants breath by rai- 
{ing your Glaſles a little , but if your Bed be but ſlow and 
of ſmall heat, you may quicker it by laying ſome ſtraw 
upon and between your Glattes , which you may withdraw 
2s you fee cauſe, and then when your Plants are pretty 
ſtrong and green, take off your Glaſtes, and pull up your 
Plants and new prick them again in the ſame bed and earth, 
not ſtirring the earth at all; ſet them up to the leaves about 
three Inches aſtunder or little leſs, then water them as you 
ſee cauſe with a httle Water Blood-warm , then ſet over 
your Glaſles cloſe, and cover them with ſtraw all over, and 
berwixt them cover your Arch with your Mats or other pro- 
viſion for two days-or more, as you lee cauſe; then draw n 

one of your Plants,and if it have taken new Root,take off the 
covering and give them the Sun a little in the morning, and 
a httle after noon through the Glaſies only; and then if wea- 
ther permit.give them a little more Sun than they had the cday 
before, and when you find they will endure the Sm through 
the Glaſles, if Weather-give kave, under-ſct 'yottr-Glafſes a 
little, and give them Air, and it will ſtrengthen” them; and 
keep them from running up; but be ſtire to keep: them from 
win], 
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wind, put ſtraw between the Glaſſes, and let the Sun ſhine 
on the Tops of the Glafles, and as they grow m ſtrength giie 
them more Sun,and then when they have two or three Joynts, 
provide Banks or Ridges to plant them ont: and if need re- 
quire to waterthem, do it with Water blood-warm, and eve- 
ry day take up the Glatles and wipe off the Dew, for it chil- 
leth them. 

Some Nicllon-Maſters, when their Plants begin to Joynt , 
do pinch ornip the Top Bud, that they may caute their plants 
to put ont for runners before they plant ont; as alio afterward 
as occaſion requires. Now tor the making of the Banks or 
Ridges to plant your Mellon on, do as followeth- Furſt, make 
a Trench of four or five Foot wide, then take ſome mouldy 
Hay,or the bottom of a Rick,and ſome Barley-ſtraw,mm them 
together, and lay them a Foot dcep in your Trench,andtread 
it very hard; then throw Water all over it, then tread it hard 
again; then lay a ſecond laying as before, and ſerve it ſo like- 
wiſe ; then lay a third laying ſomewhat round on the Top, 
and tread it hard, and make it rife with a Ridgez and let all 
your ſtraw be as wet as men ule it for Thatching ({fome uſe 
all Barley-ſtraw, and others ufe Barley-ftraw and Dung mixed 
together, and others only new Stable-Dung and Afhes,@c. any 
of them may do, only remember it your Straw exceed your 
- Dung, you muſt moiſten it) then take your Line, and make 
another Trench of the former bigneſs, and throw the Earth 
thereot upon Four Bank of Straw oneSpit deep,and ſhovelup 
the Crumbs on the Riage where the Plants muſt be fet, then 
take your Straw or Dung, and do as you did with the fictt, but 
ſoas the Straw or Dung ot cach Trench may joyn together all 
along, that it may heat all alike in every place, then take a 
ſharp (tick about three Foot long, and thruft it into your Bark 
about the middle, and Jet it abide until ſuch time as ycu 
- think 1t beginsto heat, then pull up your Watch-ſtick, feel it it 
be warm inthe middle of the Stick ; if it be, you may befure your 
Pank works well ; then begin and make your holes where you 
aretd plant, onthe ſunny {ie of yunr ridgencar the top about 
wo 
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two foot and a half aſunder, every Hole within an Inch of the 
ftraw or dung of your ridge, then cut out each hole of Plants 
from your bed even with the top of the Dung with nothing 
but earth about them, (there' are Inſtruments to be fold m 
Crooked-Lane, and elſewhere, made of ſet purpole to remove 
Mellons, or other choice and tender Plants,which they will do 
very handſomely without ſhaking the mould from the Roots; 
I think they are called Groves; they are made of double 
Tin, ec.) ſet.your Plants in the Holes you made, and cloſe 
the warm mould of your bank to them, then put toevery hole 
of Plants about half a pint of blood-warm water,then clap the 
Glaſs on cloſe over your Plants, and draw the Earth about 
the Edgesof your Glaſles; and cover them with your Matsto 
keep them from the Sun two or three days, until your Plants 
have drawn new root, then take away the earth from about 
the edges of your Glaſles, and lay ſome mouldy hay or ſtraw 
about your Glaſſes, and take off your Mats all the day from 
about nine of the Clock, until Sun-ſet 3 but you muit keep a 
| little hay or ſtraw upon your Glaſles for the Sun to glimmer 
through , for your Plants will be apt to fall their Leaves, if 
the Sun lie too hot upon them, until they have got ſome 
ſtrength and be entred to it by degrees, railtng your Glaſles 
on the contrary {ide to the Wind, ſo as the wind come not 
at them until they will endure the Air without Glaſles 3 and 
then when your Plants have put out their Runners on each 
ſide ſome half a Foot or rather leſs; then take off the crown 
or running end of your Plant, and cut it off abouttheſecond 
Joynt, or firſt, next the end, and that will make your Run- 
ners grow ſtrong. Note, That ſome Prune betore they Plant 
out, and ſome pinch or nip the main running Bud when the 
Plants are but two or three joynts of growth beginning to 
Tun 3 alſo when their Fruit is ſet and hkely to hold, that fo 
the Fruit may have all the principal nouriſhment from the 
Root, a little diligent obſervation will inform your jadgment 
much better than I am able to exprets by my writing-z3 and 
when your Runners begin to come out of your Glajles, you 
are 
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are to defend: them as Fon ſee cauſe with a little ſtraw light- 
ly laid upon them, until you have entred them to endure the. 
weather: and having hardened them, as I ſaid, by little and 
little, you may take off your Glaſles, and give them ſan from.” 
nine or ten in the Morning, until ſeven at Night, and then 

Glaſs them again, and cover them with your Mats, and keep 

inthe Heat of the San 3 and when you ſee your Fruit begin to 

knit,| Glaſs it, but have a care the Glaſs do not burn it: then 

put a picce of Tile under your Fruit to keep it from the Earth, 

* Not watering, or but very little, as need requires, unril your 

Fruit be as big as a Gooſe-Egg, except the Weather be ex- 

tream hot, and your Bank very dry, &c. For watering 

your Bank, take Pond or Ditch-Water, and give your Bank 

ſo much on the fides and allies as will ſoak quite through to 

the ſtraw, but let not much come into your Holes of Plants 3 
remember this watering ought not to be butinvery hotand dry 
weather; alſo let your Mats be kept over. your Plants every 

Night, until your Fruit be wrought out, or as you ſee the 

Night or Weather inclined, whether friendly or otherwile, as 
to fach tender raiſed Frmts ; for the-truth is, if it be mild or 

temperate, Air 1s beſt for them: Take notice, that if your 

Plants tutn up their Ends or Noſes toward the Air in a dry 

time, then ,they want Water, the which you are to ſupply 

them with diſcretion, avoiding exceſs: be careful at firſt plant- 
ing to keep your Plants from Rain or Snow-water, for it will 
deſtroy them if it come at them: if your Plants turn the Ends 
or Noſes upward towards the Air, be ſure there is a Fault at 
the Root 3 but when they thrive beſt, they will carry their 

Ends or Noſes cloſe to the Ground, and will be very limber, 
then do not meddle withthem at all: Remember every morn- 
ing when you heave your Glaſſes, to wipe the Dew off them, 
alſo gently ſhake it off your Plants with your Hand, for it 
weakens them. 

Alto at firſt giving Air to your Plants, raiſe the Edge of 
your Glaſſes with a little ſtraw to ſtand on ; and as they grow 
more hardy, you may rai them with ſomething elle, by 
| * op gIVINY 
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grving them Air with diſcretion, your Plants will dry and ga- 
ther ſtrength and grow hardy ; it yourbed betoo cold, cover 
it well. amongft your Glaſſes with hay or ſtraw, and you may 
\ be ſure your Plants will not burn at the Roots 3 if your Bed 
be too hot, you may know by the blackneſs of the Leaves of 
your plants, pull up one, and you ſhall ſee it burnt; then co- 
ver more {lightly, and in the heat of the day ſhadow them 
with your Mats,and take away all the ſtraw from amongſt your 
Glafles it there be any, and new mould them up to the firſt . 
Joynt, and they will draw new Root; alſo remember when 
your plants have taken new root after their planting, give 
them as much Air on the contrary fide to the Wind, as you 
may with diſcretion, from nine or ten till three afternoon 3 
much. heat and cloſe covering cauſeth them to run up; water 
them but onceafter planting, until they are prettily knit, unleſs 
great need reqUuIIE. | 

It is uſual with many to ſteep their Seed before they ſow or 
prick it on their Beds, which is a good way if you do not ſow 
it before your Pcd is come to its heat; for by ſteeping, your 
feed is ſo prepared that it comes up gole and handſome, and 
not ſo ſmall as that which is forc'd without ſteeping; ſomeuſe 
Milk, and ſomeuſe other Liquors, but Water is as effecual as 
any, and more natural. 

Some that raiſe many Plants,do make a little Bed on purpoſe 
to ſow their ſeed on, and then prepare Bedsto prick out their 
Plants upon; alſo divers inſtead of particular Glafles for 
their Bed, do uſe a Frame of Glaſs, as it were divers Panes,ſo 
handſomly fitted , that they may take up all or ſome as oc- 
calion requires, without any trouble; alſo a Frame Arched 
over, to ft on anJ take off as occaſion ſerves, for the more 
caſie and convenient opening, and taking off their Glaſſes; if 
by any accident you chance to loſe your firſt Plants, you may 
prick over the ſame Bed again; and though the Heat be but 
little in compariſon, you may cauſe it to ſtrike new Heat by 
covering both Bed and Glaſſcs with ſtore of ſtraw or clean 
hagſe-luter 3 you may be ſure to raiſe good ſo':nd Plants on 

| | ſuch 
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fach & Bed; but if you find it too weak, you iuſt providean- 
other Bed to prick your Plantsupon when they are ready : con- 
fider thata fine moderate warmthis far better and more natu- 
ral than extream heat: ſtill remember that as you raiſe your 
Plants, fo you. muſt look to keep and maintain them uſually 
two or three days after your Bed is come to its heat; the dan- 
ger of burning your Plants at the Root will be over, except 
your Bed having good ſtrength, chance to take a little mot- 
ſtureby Rain; and ſome in making their ridges do leave the 
ſpace of three or four foot between each ridge,and then when 
the heat is ſomething declia'd,they trench up thoſe ſpaces with 
good dung for the purpoſe, thereby addingnew heat to their 
Tidges, cauſing their Mellons to come away roundly : ſome do 
water their ridges or holes of Plants very little, but only the 
Allies between, which do not lie very deep. 
| If the mould do chance to ſhake from your Plants in remo- 
ving, the matter is not great,if your ridges be of a good temper 
for heat, they will quickly get ſtrength, and ſometimes out-go- 
{ach as were not ſhaken at all: if your ridges heat too flowly, 
you mult cover them well with Straw and Mats, and that will 
cauſe them to heat; the like courſe you muſt uſe to keep off 
Snow or rain from your ridges, at the firſt planting eſpecially : 
alſo it is not the leaſt of that kill that belongs to Mellons, to 
know how or when to gather a Mellon fit either for_ preſent 
ſpending, or to ſpend two or three days after, in caſe of ſcnd- 
ing it far oft,and ſo as'it may not be raw or hard in the eating, 
or too ripe and wateriſh, but dry and firm; know that much 
wet or cold weather about thetime that Mellons come to per- 
fettion, doth very mach leflen their goodnels, cauſingthem to 
ſpend more flat and wateriſh, and therefore if you can afecon- 
venient means to defend them from too much moiſture, your 
Fruit will ſpend more pleaſant a great deal ; diligent oblerva- 
tion and good practice will make all clear in time to an inge- 
nious practitioner. | 
Take notice, that in wet ground, or ſach as 15 apt to hold 
moiſtureovermuch, it is' a good way to lay a laving of buſh 
O 2 Faggots 
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faggots m the bottom of your Trench, the better to cauſe the 
moiſture to ſink away from your dung, and which may be ta- 


ken away when you trench your ground again, or as you ſee 
caule. | 


Of the Ordering of Cucumbers. 


F you defire to have them very early, you- muſt obferve 
the ſame merhod that is ſet down for the raifing of Musk-. 
Mellons, only there is not fo much neceſiity of pruning- to 
cauſe them to fruit 3 but if the top-ſprout be nipt when' they 
are ſhot ont three or four Joynts, it will undoubtedly cauſe 
them to knit the ſooner for Fruits they are as tender to bring 
up when they are ſown early as Mellons; | but if you begm 
_ with them any time in March, it wuil be time enough if you 
have Glaſſes; and then you ſhall not need to make Ridges to 
plant them out at large, but only to make holes about the big- 
neſs of a Buſhel or bigger, the which you are to-fill up with 
warm ſtable-dung,ſcrtling it cloſe, making a holein the midſt m 
which you are to plant three or four Cucumber Plants with 
their mould about ther, and then to earth them up.ſfo as they 
may ſtand as it were in a Bole or Pan, the better to hold wa- 
ter, which they ought to have in good plenty when they begin 
to fruit eſpectally : alſo if you raiſe them tenderly and under 
Glaſſes, you muſt uſe them ſoat firſt planting, otherwiſe alittle 
eold wet will deſtroy them; but if you cannot afford to glaſs 
them, you muſt not plant out until the Weather be very warm 
and dry,and then at firſt to ſhadow them fromthe Sun, incaſe 
the mould were ſhaken from the Roots,until they had recover- 
ed new Root, but yet giving them Air as much as may be if 
temperatez only lightly covering them with ſtraw, or ſome 
' other convenient things every night, if like to be cold - Re. 
"member at firſt planting to give them a watering, butif you 
will not be at the trouble of raiſingthem on aBed, then you 
may any time from. the beginning or middle of A4przl,: to. _ 
en 
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end of the firſt week in May, make divers holes which you:are 
to-fill up with dung or other ſoil that is good, and upon that 
to lay ſome good Earth, ſhaping it in faſhion ofa Boleor Pan, 
as I ſaid before, and then to prick in about half a dozen Cu- 
cumber-ſeeds; and then the weather being warm, waterthem 
now and then as you ſee cauſe: and if your Plants take and 
thrive, three or four will be ſufficient in a hole, you may pluck 
up the reſt and beſtow them in other places. 

Plenty of Water in dry weather, will cauſe plenty of Fruit 
in caſe of much wet or cold weather; when your Plants are 
young, it will be the ſareſt way to defend them from it by co» 
vering,otherwile they may either ftunt or die; if you defire to 
faveany for ſeed,then youare to fave ſome that are pretty for- 
ward; the riper and better grown your Seed is, the longer it 
will laſt good, three or four years at leaſt; the riper your Seed 
is, the leſs labour it will require to waſh from the Pilp; but 
the ripeſt will require a good many ſeveral ſhiftings of freſh 
water to waſh it from the ſlimy ſtuff that cleaves to it. 

Pompions may be raiſed and planted as Cucumbers, either 
early or latter, but moſt ordinary people do ſet them on dung- 
hils, any time from the beginning of April to the beginning of 
May, the more they are watered (in caſe of hot weather) the 
more Fruit, and fairer they will have. 

Thus I might ſpeak of divers other Plants and their order- 
ing, as Woad, Madder, Saffron-teaſlels, ec. but in regard my 
Book ſwells ſo faſt, I ſhall forbear, and only ſpeak of the or- 
dering of ſome ſorts of ſinall Herbs, and ſo conclude this. 
Part, and ſpeak ſomething of the ordering of the Garden. of 


- Pleaſure. 
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Of the Seaſons, Order and Manner of Sowing and Selling of 
| divers Sweet Herbs. 


| Oſt ſorts of Sallet, Pot, and Sweet Herbs,excepting ſome 
LV I few which I ſhall ſpeak of afterward, are, and may be 
ſown any time from the beginning or middle of March, until 
James-tide, and a little after m moſt ſorts of ground that are 
of any indifferent temper, but your either too early or late 
ſowing of moſt ſmall herbs on grounds thatare either wet or 
cold is apt to miſcarry, ether by the chilling of the Seed too 
early 1n the Spring, or the Winters Froſt coming tooſuddenly 
on the latter, before they have taken ſufficient root to'with- 
ſtandit,being oft heaved or ſpewed out of the ground by froſt, 
and ſometimes by Worms: ſo that your ſure way 1s.not to be 
too forward in the Spring, nor too late towards Autum in 
ſowing on ſuch kinds of ground: now for ſuch forts of Herbs 
that are for Phyſick-uſes or to Still, which of moſt are thought 
to have greateſt vertue in May; you are either to ſow them 
between the middle or end of Jxly and Bartholomew-tide at 
firtheſt, or betimesin the Spring 3 but thoſe that are tender are 
to be ſuwn upon a hot Bed, and afterwards drawn up and ſet 
in ſome thinner order in good ground,and conſtantly ſupply'd 
with watering,as need requires,by which means aforeſaid, the 
deſired end may be accompliſhed: but take notice that thoſe 
things raiſed on a hot bed, are to be covered or defended in 
caſe of cold or froſty nights or mornings, until they bave got 
fome ſtrength, or are out of danger by the temperateneſs of 
the ſeaſon. } 


MR 
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Of the Manner of Sowing Small Seeds. 


"Irſt you are to beſtow ſome good dung or ſoil on your 

ground if need require, and then dig it very well, break- 

ing the clods,and picking outall offenſive weeds,ifneed require, 

Þying your ground very level before you begin to ſow row 
| ce 
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Seed, leſt by endeavouring torakeit level after you have ſown 
you rake your Seeds on heaps,and then you may tread out your 
Beds handſome and ſtraight by a line, it will be the pleaſanter 
to look on; and then ſow your ſeedsas even as you can ineve- 
Ty part of your Bed alike, but not over thick, leſt your Herbs 
ſtarve one another,beſidesthe waſte of your Seeds ; then ſpittle 
in your Seed with your Spade about an inch or two deep or 
leſs,ſo they be covered, and then lightly ſmooth over your bed 
with your Rake; if your ground be looſe or dry, you may 
ſmooth or lightly clap four bed over with your ſpade,or if you 
will, you may ſow your feed in Rows or Trails, either round 
about the edges of your beds to keep them in faſhion, and 
plant either Herbs or Flowers on the body of your beds,or you 
may furniſh your bed allover,making three, four or five Rows 
or Trails, according to the bigneſs of your bed : the order or 
manner is to make each Trail of like diſtance, and range your 
Line, and by 1t,cither with your finger,or aſ{mall ſtick, to make 
your Trail about an Inch thick or thereabout, and therem to 
ſow your ſced, not over-thick; if you put your ſeeds ina 
white Paper,you may (if the ſeeds are ſmall)very eaſily and e- 
qually ſow them by ſhaking the lower end of your paper with 
the fore-finger of that hand you ſow with; the paper muſtnot 
be much open towards the end; the way 1s ealie and hand- 
ſome to ſow Trails, either for knots or otherwife,and then with 
your Hand or a Trowel to ſmooth the Earth into cach Trail, 
and by this way you may-be ſure to cover your ſeeds well,c>c. 
Having ſaid thus much as to the Seaſons and manner of ſowing, 
which 1s a ſufficient direction for almoſt any ſort of either Sweet, 
Pot, or Sallet-Herbs,(c{pecially having ſpoke ſo much 1a parti- 
cular before) only take notice that thoſe ſorts of Herbs or 
Flowers that are early to be ſown,and the ſame year ſeed and 
die; as allo for thoſe that are very tender,for ſuch forts you are 
to take the advantage-of the Spring, namcly, March, April, and 
May.as either the hardineſs or tenderneſsot the thing requires, 
that ſo you may have the benetit of the ſummers growth and 
profit ſcaſonadly, cither before it {C20 or die. | 

* of | See 
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Sweet Marjoram is fomething tender, and therefore if you 
would have it betimes, you muſt ſow it upon a hot Bed, or 
in a warm ſituated place; yet I have oft fown in the begjn- 
ning of March with good ſucceſs, the Ground being good , 
and not of a wet or cold Nature. Sweet Bafil is more ten- 
der and apt to miſcarry than feet Marjoram; it ought to be 
ſown both m a warm and dry Seafon; for if moiſture come at 
the Seed before it hath layn ſome time in the Earth, it will 


turn to a Jelly, and never grow; ſo likewiſe if fown on a cold 


or tnoiſt- Ground: ſome-to prevent its miſcarriage, mingle 
_ their Seed two or three days before with ſorne fine and well- 
rempered mould,and then fow itz April or Mayis time enough: 
ſome that have ſuch opportunities, do ſow both this and the 
former alſo, on ſich Beds whereon they did raiſe their Musk- 
mellons or Cucumbers. | 
_ Roſemary-Seed is likewiſe very tender being ſown, and 
therefore requires to be ſown in a warm Seaſon, &c. As for 
Thyme.,. Savory, Hyſlop, &c. they are pretty hardy, and 
may be ſown im any of the Seaſons before-mentioned, and 
therefore I ſhall ſay no more as to their ſowing, but give ſome 
few Rules concerning the Increaſing of ſome few ſorts of 
Herbs not uſually ſown of Seed, becauſe they are þoth eaſily 
and quickly brought to perfe&tion by ſhipping and parting 
their-Roots. 

And for this purpoſe uſually the Spring or riſing of the Year 
is the beſt, as being moſt temperate and ſeafonable for all 
forts of ſtringy-rooted Plants, yet notwithſtanding as I faid 
before of the ſowing of moſt ſorts of ſmall Herbs, fo I fay 


concerning moſt ſorts of Setting-Herbs, that they may be re- 


moved, t{hpt, or parted,any time from the beginning of March, 
to the end of Argrnſt, and ſomething after; only you are to 
' take notice, that in extream hot and dry Weather, you areto 
forbear removing and ſetting Herbs, ec. unleſs you uſe more 
than ordinary diligence both for watering and ſhadowing 
what you plant. | 
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In the ſetting of Herbs, &c. either_of ſlips or parting the 


Roots to ſet, obſerve theſe few direftions; firlt, top them a 
little for handſomneſs, and if there be any ſuperfluous leaves 


that may unneceſtarily draw away any ſap frum your ſhip be- 


fore it is rooted, top them or cut them off, yet not fo as to 
rob your ſlip of all its leaves, eſpecially the younpeſt ; alſo 1t 
they have 'any Roots, top them a little ; alio do.not ſet too 
many 1n a heap or-cluſter together: alſo thoſe that are-long, 
Wall-flowers or*Roſcmary, - give them alittle twiſt or tura 
near the lower-end to make them tuff, 2nd not to break 11 
the fetting: alſo thoſe herbs or {lips that are ſhort, brittle, or 
ſappy, you are to ſet them-with your finger if the Ground 
be eaſte: or ſoft, or with a Frowel,or holes made with a ſtick 
to {ct them in asneed' requires z alſo whatſoever you {ct after 
you have cloſed the earth'to them, water them throughly ex- 
cept in caſe of a ſoaking Rain; alſo in caſe dry weather hap- 
peneth upon your new fctting, you are to keep a conſtant 
courſe 1n -watering- until the Weather change, or at leaſt till 
your herbs are welltaken in the ground. Remember that ſlight 
and ſeldom watering daily, and but ſhght watering, yea, 
in a hot and dry time,' will do more hurt to young-rooted- 
Herbs, than if you did not water at all: theretore I fay, that 
what you water 1n a dry ſealon, do it throughly and pretty 
conſtant z' do not water thoſe' things that are throughly and 
well grown in 'a dry time, except'yon do it as I ſaid before 
throughly and conſtantly: alſo if you are naceſtitated to ſet 
any plants that are choice ina dry or hot ſeaſon, either ſet 
them in the ſhadow, and aiter-remove them in more conveni- 
ent places, or at leaſt ſhadow them” where ' you. would have 
them'to grow, not-neglecting watering as need requires : al/o 
take notice, that on good watering of any herbs, ec. in a 
cloſe or gloomy day, is better and more effectual than two 
in hot Sun-{hme-Weather.,in caſe the ground be dry; alſo for 
ill ordinary oc hardy- things, the Evening watering is more 
effectaal than the Morning alſo be carctul to take the firlt 
opportunity to weed your Ns although 1n dry weather, 
| $ though 
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though ſome do purpoſely forbear, and ſay the weeds keep 
their Herbs moiſt, and from the violence of the Sun, but Iam 
fure of the contrary; for if there be any vertue or moiſture 
where they grow, they will have the beſt ſhare, the Earth 
being more natural to Weeds, than to what we ſet or ſow, as 
plainly appears by their quick growing, and over-growing of 
what we ſet or ſow: Now for the kind of Water that is beſt 
to water your Garden,tt 1s certain that Pond or Ditch-Water 
is- better than Running or River-water, yet that is far better 
than Pump or Well-water, yet it hath always been my Lot to 
have no other for my uſe, whether for Cucumbers or other 
Herbs and Flowers; yet I doubt not but there is a week odds 
in a Mqnths growthart ſome timesof the Year,between water- 
ing with a warm fat ftanding Water, and watering with cold 
+ PumporSpring-water, but yet the worſt is better than none : 
but where occaſion is for ſome ſmall quantity, for ſome tender 
Plants, ſome have great Tubs filld, wherein they put Sheeps 
dung or other dung, letting it ſtand in the Sun until it is in 
better caſe toule as aforeſaid, ſtill ſupplying their Tubs asneed 
requires3 and as I faid before, one watering towards the de- 
clining of the day or evening, isbetter than twoin the morn- 
ing or heat of the day, for moſt things = 


Another thing worth the practiſing, is, that you be care- 
ful to cut or top your Herbs often, for it is not only hand- 
fome, but cauſeth your Herbs to laſt longer, whereas to ſuf- 
fer Herbs to grow rank, or woody, or to ſeed quickly, de- 
ftroys them, or ſo weakens them, that they do not thrive a- 
gain 11 a great while: by youroften topping your ſweet herbs, 
you may, if you will, make uſeof themto dry and makethem 
into powder to uſe all the Winter, fo that you need not cut 
your Herbs in the Winter: another convenience is, that if 
you cut your Herbs often, you may cut them at any time with- 
out prejudice to them; whereas if you ſuffer them to grow 
Woody or to Seed, you hazard the killing of them, in caſe 
you cut them in a very hot and dry Time, or in the Win. 

, ter 5 
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ter 3 another thing worth pradtifing is, that once a year, or 
once in two years you beſtow new moulding of thoſe ſorts 
of Herbs that continue long without renewing, as Thyme, Sa- 
vory, Balm, and diversothers the like ; divers ſorts will upon 
the new moutding take root, 'and become as young a again; 
your mould ought to be fitted or very fine, that it may the 
better all in amongſt the branches, exc. Lavender ought to be 
cut evenand handſome ſo ſoon as you have your Crop off;and 
if it cannot be made ſmooth and handſome at one cutting, you 
may cut it a ſecond time before Winter, and then it will be 
pleafant, and grow ſtrong and handſome withont the help of 
Poles which ſome uſe, occaſioned through unhand{ome or 
negligent husbandry. - Sage and Roſemary-beds are likewiſe 
to be cut ſmooth and handſome, which being often done, a 
ſmall matter doth itz and beſides they will be uſeful as an 
Hedge to lay ſmall Cloaths upon to white or dry, belides a 
handſome Ornament in a Garden. 

Another convenient practice tending to handſomneſs and 

ood order, is, that you ſow or ſet together in one quarter, 
or heds by themſ£]ves, all ſuch Herbs as. are durable, and not 
to be renewed every Year; by which means that partof your 
ground will be always m handſome order: you may eaſily 
oneſs what the contrary practice will be. _ 

After this manner you- may: bringit to paſs, ſow Thyme, 
Winter-Savoury,Hyilop, 'Pot-Marjoram, and Winter-Sweet- 
Marjoram, which is encreaſed' only by flips; let ſach be near 
' together -. likewiſe Balm, Coaſtmary, Mints, and the,like, in 
beds near together; alſo Buptoſs, Sorrel, Saccory, and thelike; 
and for ſach as are,as I faid,to be renewed every year,asSweet- 
Marjoram, Summer-Savory, and Sweet-Baſel, ec. let theſe be 
near together; alſo all ordinary Pot-herbs that are yearly re- 
newed, by themſclves; I ſhall need to ſay no more as to this. 
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A ddiloane f livers Ordinary Herbs and 
Roots, by the View whereof, any Gardener 
may readily call to mind what Sorts of Herbs 
be is to provide for the Furniſhing of his 
Garden; alſo briefly by what means mn | 


— — — 


"The Names of *drivers Sorts of "= quad 
| | called SE weet-Herbs, : ; HE 


oaks, chiefly increaſed by "SPPg or parting the Root, 
ſometimes of Seed. 
..Baſe), only of ſecd,, | 
Burnet, bath. by ſlip lfpingr parting, © Re a by ſeed. 
'Coaſt-mary,, chiefly, y1bpping or parting the ee 


times by ſeed. 
Camomile, by ilipping or parting the Roots. 
Callamint, both. by ſeed and flips. | ..1 


.  Hyflop, by ſeed, flips os OG co Ea "=Þ 
- Lavender, chiclly -by ſipping... _...* TIM 
Musked (-raans-þll or TRI ONh chiefly by ſed thed, F-Y 
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Water. + By Tops, Shps, ar. Roots - {fr ! 4 wh 
Baſel, 
Pide, 
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Marjoram, 
Sweet, Chiefly of ſeed, it will grow of Tops and 
Winter-ſweet,{ Slips, only the Summers the others chict- 


Yellow, ly by flipping, they will alfo gou of 


Pide, 

' Pot or Wild, 
. Maudlin, or Sweet-Maudlin, both by ſlips and ſeed, two 
Orts. 

Penroyal, chiefly by flips, and there is three or four forts. 
Roſemary, chicfly by flips , but likewiſe of ſeed, but fo it is 
hor tender, 

Sage, chiefly by lips. 

Savoury, the Winter, both of ſeed and flip; the ſummer, 
only of ſeed. 

Thyme, 

Engliſh or hard Thyme, 

French, 

| Pide, $7 by ſlips and ſeeds, 

Limon, 

Musk, 1 | 

Maſtick, 

Herb Maſtick, chiefly by [boping, 

| Tanſie,both by ſeeds, flips, or parting. 


ECads 


The Names of divers ordinar ry Phyjick Herbs, uſually planted in 


ardens. 


Ngelica encreaſed only by ſeed, ſow it in | ground not too 

A dry, or as ſoon as it 1s ripe. » | {ar 

Afarabacka, only by parting the roots. LR 

Bears-foot only of ſeed, I mean, the ordinaty, Garden kind 
call'd Setter- wort. Ws 

Carduus, only of ſeed. 

Dragons, chictly by ott-ſets or young roots, ſometimes by 
ſeed. - - | 


Dirtander, by ſprouts from the root. : IP 
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Elecampane of Seed and parting,theupper part of the Root, 

Fetherfew, of Seed or Slips. | 

Goats-Rue or Seed, orSlipnear the Root, 

Germander, chiefly of Tops or Slips. 

-Garlick, by parting the Root. | 

'Harts-Tongue, by parting the Root; it doth likewiſe make 
increaſe by Seed, but, e*c. 

Horſe-Radiſh, by either Tops, or pieces of the Roots ſet. 

Liverwort, is brought ſometimes from places where it na- 
turally grows, ec. ſet in ſome ſhady place. - 

.Lavender-Cotton, of Slips. 

Liquoriſh, of Plants or Runners. 

Maſter-wort, of Seed or Runners. 

Marſh-mallows, of Seed, or of the Top Sprouts from the 
Root, ſet in moiſt or ſhadow. 

Mother-wort, of Seed,or parting the Root. 

Pelletary of the Wall, of Seed or Slips. 

Pionies, ſingle of Seed, or pieces of Roots, chiefly near the 
Tops of them. 

Rubarb, three ſorts both of Seed and Tops of the Roots 
parted. | 
: Rue, chiefly of Slips. 

Solomons-Seal, ſometimes by Seed, but moſt commonly by 
the Tops or pieces of the Root. 

Scordium, of Slips not in too dry a Situation, it ſhould be 
moulded-over in Winter. 

Scorſonera, of Seed, Slips or Root. 

Scurvy-graſs, chiefly of Seed, ec. 

Southern-wood, of Slips. 

Smallage, of ſeed or ſlips. 

Sneeſe-wort, of flips faſt enough. 

Tanſie of flips or Ge 

. Greek Valerian, of ſlips or ſeed. | 
Great Valerian or Setwell, chicfly ſlips from the-Roots, ©. 


Winter-Cherries, increaſe faſt -enough from the Root by .;,”- 


Sprouts and Runners. 
| Worm- 
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Wormwood, both Erglihh and Romar, both by ſlips and 


ſeed. 


There is a ſort of Sallet commonly gathered in the Spring 
conſiſting of divers young Buds and Sprouts both of Trees 
and Herbs, the which being gathered difcreetly,with nothing 
but what 1s very young and tender, and fo that no one thing 
do too much exceed another, but that there be a fine agree- 
ment 1n their reliſh ; if ſo, it will be very acceptable to many. 


Violets with ſome young leaves 
Primroſes and ſome young leaves, 
ſmall ſprouts of Burnet, alſo of 


Mints. 


Sorrel, and divers other of the 
like, alſo ſmall buds of Goosber- 


ries, Roſes, Barberries, &c. 


Alſo when they are to 
be had, the Flowers of 
> Burage, Bugloſs, Cowpa- 
gles, Archangel, with di- 
vers other. | 


| 


The Names of divers ordinary Pot-Herbs, call d alſo 
Chopping-Herbs. 


Rach, red and white, of 

ſeed. | 
Blood-wort, of ſeed. 
Burage, of ſeed. 
Bugloſs, of ſeed. 
Beets, of ſeed. 
Carrots, of ſeed. 
Clary, of ſeed. 
Endive, of ſeed. 
Langdebeff, of ſeed. 
| Leeks, of ſeed beſt. 


l 


Marygolds, of ſeed. 

Nep, of ſeed. 

Orach, of ſeed. 

Parſley, of ſeed. 

Sives, parting the Roots 

Strawberries, of young roots 
from the ſtrings. F 

Succory, of ſeed. 

Violets of ſlips and ſeed. 

Worts or Brockets, chiefly 
of ſeed. 


The Names of divers Sallet-Herbs and Roots, and other Herbage 
for the Kitchin-uſes. 


" A Llifanders, of ſeed. 
Beans, French, and ordinary Garden-Beans. 


Beets, 
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Bects, both red and white of 
ſeed. 

Cabbages, of ſeed. 

Carraway, of ſeed. 

Carrots, of ſeed. 

Corn-ſallet, of ſeed. 

Colworts, of ſeed. 

Colliflowers, of ſeed. 

Cucumbers, of ſeed. | 

Creſs of the Garden, of ſeed. 

Dill, of ſced. 

Endive white, of ſeed. 

Fennel, of ſeed. 

Hartichoacks, of ſlips. 

Lettice, of ſeed. 

Muskmillions, of ſeed. 

Muſtard-ſeed, of ſeed. 

Onions, of ſeed. 

Parſley, of ſeed, 

Parſnip, of ſeee. 
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| Rocket, of ſeed. 


increaſed by ſmall off-ſets 
and quartering their roots. 
Parſlain, of ſeed. 


Rampions, of ſeed. 

Ramſons, by parting their 
roots. 

Raddilſh, of ſeed. 

Horſe-raddiſh, by topsor pie- 
ces of root. 

Shelot, by parting their roots. 

Scorſonera, by ſeed, flip, or 
rOOt. 

Skerrets, by {lip or ſeed. 

Sparagus, of {eed. 

Sorrel, French and Engliſh, 

the ſorrel moſt by ſlipping, 

and the other moit by ſeed. 
Spinage, by ſeed. 


| Tarragon,by tops and ſprouts. 


Potatoesof V7rgizea,and Cana- | Turnips, by ſeed. 
da or Jernſalem Hartichoaks, | 


There are divers ſorts of Peaſe, of which I will name ſome few. 


E Ot.ſpurs-pealſe. 
E Þ| Redding-peale. 


Sandwich-peaſe. 
Sugar peaſe, white and gray. 
Tutted or Roſe-peaſe, 2 ſorts. 


| Gray Wind(or-peaſe. 
Great Maple-peaſle. 

Great Bowlins-peale. 

Great Blew-peale. 
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Theſe things following are by divers Cooks, and others, pickled for 
| Sallets to uſe in the Winter. 


Ucumbers, | Broom-buds,) Alſo ſome pickle up Tur- 
Purſlain, | Elder-buds, | nips, Beet-roots, and divers 


Tarragon, Onions, >other thing which being ar- 
Summer-ſavoury.| Leeks, | tificially done, are very ac- 
Hartichoaks, [ ceptable. 


Alſo ſome make a very acceptable boil'd Sallet of theyoung 
and tender ſtalks of both Turneps, and of Cabbages, when 
they firſt run up in the Spring 3 they boil them, and peel 
them, and put Butter, Vinegar, and Pepper to them. 


Theſe are put with White-wine Vinegar and Sugar for Winter- 


Sallets. 
Love-gelly-flowers. Burage-flowers. 
Cowllip-flowers. Arch-angel-flowers, 


Bugloſs-flowers. 


Of the ordering of the Garden of Pleaſure, with the manner of 
zncreaſing and ordering divers ſorts of Flowers, for the farniſh- 
ing of Gardens, with divers forms of Knots and Plots for 


the purpoſe. 


N the firſt place, you are if you may conveniently, to ere&t 
it in ſach a place where it may yield moſt delight, in re- 
gard of its proſpe& from your Houſe, or ſome chief Rooms 
thereof; and withal, if it may be pretty welldefended from 
the injury of the ſharpeſt winds; and in ſo doing, you may 
have 1n a manner a perpetual Spring, ſomething or other con- 
tinually 1n its Beauty, either Flowers, or ever Greens, except 
in extream Froſt and Snow, but even then there are many 
houſed greens do ſhew forth their Beauties, but let every one 
do as their means, minds, or conveniences will permit, 
e 
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The plot of ground being reſolv'd upon, you are to fence 
it in according as you delire, or can; only remember that if 
there need either bringing m, or carrying out of mould, &*c. 
that you do it whilſt you have the opportunity of a Cart-way, 
which is uſually cheaper and ſpeedier than Wheel-barrows, 
and then you may level 1t,and caſt itinto what form you think 
fit, or as the bigneſs of your ground will handfomly bear. 

I have forthe eaſe and delight of thoſe that do affet ſach 
things, preſented to view divers forms or plots for Gardens, 
amoneſt which it is poſſible you may ſind ſome that may near 
the matter fit moſt ordinary grounds, either great or ſmall ; 
and ſhall leave the ingenious Practitioner to the conſideration 
and uſe of that he'molſt affects. 


The Names of ſeveral Herbs, &c, fit to {ct Knd; with, or to edge 
Borders to keep them in faſhion, &C. 


Utch or French Box, it is the handfſomeſt, the moſt du- 
rable, and cheapeſt to keep. 

Hyſop is handſom, if cut once 1n a fortnight'or three weeks 
in the growingſealon. . 

There is two or three ſorts of Thyme will be handſom and 
durable, if oft cut. 

Germander was much uſed many years 190, it muſt have 
good keeping. 

Thrift 1s well}1k'd of by ſome, it 15 apt to gape and beun- 
handſom. 

Some uſe Gilded-Marjoram, or Pot-Marjoram with good 
keeping will be handfom. 

Alſo beſides the fore-named, you may edge Borders with 
diversthings 3 as Pinks,they will be very handſom by cutting 
twice a year. 

Violets doubleor ſingle, they will thicken and be handſom 
if oft cut. 

- Graſs cutoft. 


Perwinkle cut oft. 
Some 
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. Some ule Lavender-Cotton, and Herba-grace, ec. will be 
bandſom if kept well. 

Roſemary may be kept low as other herbs, if oft cut. 

Lavender as it may be kept, will be both low and hand- 
ſom. = 

Sage likewiſe. | 

Primroſes and Double-Daiſies are ſet for that purpoſe like- 
wiſe, but they ought to be planted ſomething ſhady. 

Another thing I thought good to mention : It is common 
in the mouths of many, that Box doth take away all the heart 
of a ground where itgrows; but the naked Truth 1s, that it. 
doth not draw fo mach vertue froin a ground as other herbs 
doth; my reaſon 1s, becauſe it doth not grow ſo faft, and ſo 
by conſequence not draw ſo much vertue from the place 
where it grows; and in caſe it do begger or barren a place 
where it. grows, it comes to pals by its long ſtanding compleat 
and handſom, which 1sa part of its excellency 3 it being the 
moſt durableof any kind of herb wherewith Knots are made ; 
but to prevent, or r2ther amend the inconveniences that ſeem 
to tollow by the running of its roots into your Knot, which 
any other herb doth much more, by how much other herbs 
do grow more than Box; the remedy 1s, with a knife or piece 
of an old Sithe once in two years to cut the root down cloſe 
to the Box on the inſide of your knot, and then if need be to 
new flouriſh your work with little freſh mould ; alſo take no= 
tice that often cutting of either Box or any other herb, is a 
means to prevent the much running of the roots into your 
knot, the ſame reaſon is for hedges or borders. 

So having given you as 1t were a taſte of what I could: 
have multiplyed very much, -1t I had thought it neceſlary : I 
proceed ; and as for the making of any of theſe on theground 
I ſhall ſay nothing, but only that you would be careful fo to 
fit your work to your ground, that it way le pleaſant and 
ſutable, not too thick, butſoas there may be conventent room 
to pals to every part of your work ; alſo convenient. room 
for what you ſhall plant, that it may not ſinother or hide any 
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part of your work that might yield delight, neither that you 
make your work fo ſpacious, but that you may have it plea- 
ſantly 1n your eye at a view: let not your Walks be too little, 
neither too big, like a ſmall City with over-large Gates. And . 
now I will proceed to ſome eafie and plain dire&ions, very 
uſeful for a Learner, how to level and bring a Garden into 
ſome order and form. In the firſt place, you are to provide, 
ſo as to make your borders good cither with dung or good 
earth, or both, that ſo your Trees or Flowers, or both may 
thrive the better, and your Fruit be the fairer 5 but as for 
that part of your Ground where your Walks are to be, 
it matters not how Barren, Chalky, Gravelly or Stony they 
be, fo that you be carefui to pick out all ſorts of Weeds that 
are not eaſily cleanſed or deſtroyed by ordinary hand weed- 
11g, as Twich, Nettle, Dandelion, ec. otherwiſe they may 
prove a perpetual Trouble to you, befidethe charge of often 
weeding 3 ſo likewiſe if you make Graſs-plots, it matters not 
how barren or poor the ground 1s, ſo it be not either very 
ſtony or barren Gravel, which uſually ſtarves any thing that 
grows 0n it, if the weather: be but a little dry ; but uſtally 
graſs.grows faſter in Gardens,than moſt Gardners would have 
itz but if you intend your Plats for Flowers or Herbs, let your 
ground be good and well cleanfed 3 but if for Flowers chief- 
ly, then a ſupply of. Earth from your Kitchin-Garden is beſt, 
and ſupply your Kitchin-garden with dung, your herbage 
will be the better. | 

Now ifor the manner of going abont to put your Garden 
ito form, it is as followeth. Firſt you are to provide a quan- 
tity of handſom {treight flakes abour four or five foot long, 
being ſharpned at one end,and then about two foot and a halt 
from the Wall or Fence,where the Border is to be made,range 
a line, and then by your line pitch down a couple of ſtakes 
of ſuch a length as your level will wel! reach to level the tops 
' of them exattly ; let them ſtand faſt in the ground, and then 
in the ſame ſtreight range drive down another ſtake: about 
a pole ortwofrom your firſt, the which by your eye you =_ 
eve 
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level with your firſt ſtakes, having one, whilſt you eye your 
ſtakes, either to raiſe or drive your ſtakes lower as you ſhall 
appoint, until it be exact,and then you may proceed as before, 
as occaſion requires, until you have ſtaked out all your bor- 
ders by your Wall, or out-fide Fence ; and then you are to 
proceed to the other part of your ground, firſt meaſuring 
the breadth you intend for your Walk round your Plot or 
utmoſt Walk, and then at ſome ſpecial corner of your inten- 
ded next border or quarter: having ranged your Line the 
length of your ground, and caſt out your Walk, pitch down 

a ſtake 2xa&tly at the corner of your quarter, and level it with 
one of your firſt Stakes, and then a ſecond in theſameſtreight 
line of the ſame height or level with the firſt, and ſo proczed 
the whole length, pitching in a ſtake at every ſpecial corner 
of your work, which will be a ſtanding ruleto you, not on- 

ly for the level of your ground, but alſo for the exactcarry- 
ing off your quarters ſquare or equal ; and having levelled as 
many ſtakes as you think 1s ſufficient for every part of your 
ground, go to your firſt ſtake, and conſider what height you 
are to carry your ground at, either as it will maintain of it 

ſelf, or as the conveniences you have to that purpoſe will 
bear, being. careful that you do not raiſe your ground ſo as 

to obſtruct your dgor-ways or comings in, &*c. and having 
conſidered your height, make a notch- on your ſtake quite 
round at the height you intend to carry your level, and then 
with a ſtick or rule meaſure from the top of your ſtale, to: 
the notch or mark you made; and according to that mea- 
ſure go and notch or mark all your ſtakes, or as many as you 
think fit from the top downward, and where the mark falls 
to be, 15 the level or height you propounded 3 fo that after 
you have marked your ſtakes, if you think upon due confide- 
ration that you have reſolved either too high or too low,you 
may accordingly propound another height, and being reſo}- 
ved, 1t 15 but faſtning a hne about the notch of one ſtake, 
and faſtning it tite about the notch of another, and by it, if 
you cannot do without it, you may carry on your work level; 
| but 
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but in caſe you would not have your ground of a plain level, 
to the end that any fall of water may not ſettle or be apt to 
{rand tothe anoyance of your Garden, or that the Nature of 
your Plat: be ſuch as you cannot make a tlat level with con- 
venience,, then you may on the ſame ſtak©s fo pitched and 
levelled as before, allow what Fall you think fit for your turn, 
that if you allow a Foot, more or leſs at the utmoſt end or 
ide of your Ground, then halt ſo much in the middle, ec. 
Conlidering that-if your Ground be of any large extent, you 
muſt allow a greater Fall for the purpole aforeſaid 3 yet conh- 
dering that too great a Fall may be as prejudicial as too little, 
&*c. Or if this way ſeem too tronbleſome, then you may take 
a couple of ſtakes, and according to your former order by a 
line, pitch in one at the hither end, and another at the ftar- 
theſt end of your Ground, and let them be both of a ſutable 
height above the ground or level you propound at each par- 
ticular end; and then between thoſe two firſt ſtakes piteh in 
a third, levelling it with the two former by your eye, and ſoas 
many as you ſee convenient in order as aforeſaid; and then 
meaſuring from the top of your firſt ſtake to the height you 
intend after the manner aforeſaid; by which means you may 
carry a true Falling or Hanging level more or leſs, as occaſion 
requires, either railing or abating,asneed requires; and altho 
you carry the length of your ground upon a falling level, yet 
you may carry every particular range of ſtakes over-thwartor 
croſs your Ground on a plum or flat level, after your firſt 
hanging range is pitched 3; by which particular ſtakes you are 
to level your overthwart Ranges, yet ſo as handſomely to ſute 
and anſwer the natural Fall or level propounded. 

. By this way of levelling you may eafily find how or which 
way.to bring or carry any water-courſe from place to place. 
-:Im thenext place you are to proceed to the diggingand or- 
derly finiſhing of your ground, beginning firſt with your bor- 
ders,exaatly breaking the clods if occaſion requires; alſo care- 
fully picking out all fach weeds as will not be kill d inthe bury- 
ing, laying your ground level & orderly 3 & having digged your 


borders 
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borders,. to rake them exactly according to the level of your 
ground, and then range your line, allowing what breadth 
you think fit or convenient, withal allowing a matter of two 
inches or thereabout of mould on the out-ſ{ide of your line to 
tread or beat in juſt even by your Line, to the end your Bor- 
dersmay lye faſt aud handſom, and not be too apt to moul- 
der down 3 and then to ſet the Edges of your Border cloſe 
and handſom on the in-fide of your Line, either with Pinks, 
Violets, or any other thing you think fit that keeps always 
green 3 and having ſet your range quite through, cloſe the 
mould to your herbs firſt on the infide of your Boider with 
the edgeof a Tile, or the like, making as it were a little gut- 
ter, in which you are to pour your water when you water 
your herbs,which ought always to be as ſoon as you have done 
ſetting, except 1n a very wet time, and then, if not before, 
to clap the fide of your border with the back of your ſpade; 
but if you deſire to edge your Borders witna Turf, be ſare it 
be not a twichy kind of Turf, for that will be a continual 
plague to your Walks and Borders; or you may ſow the edges 
of your borders with Pink-feed, firſt making a trayl or gutter 
ſtreight and even on the inſide of your line, and therein ſow 
your ſeed as equal as you can, covering it with the ſame or 
other fine mould. Bo: 

After you have finiſhed your utmoſt Borders, you are to 
proceed to the finiſhing of your other borders and quarters 
with thelike diligence aforeſaid; as to their levelling, breaking 
of clods,and picking out of ſuch weedsas may prove offenſive; 
and if you intend your quarters for knots or graſs, you are to 
rake your ground as you go, that is, when you have digged 
a little to rake it level, and then dig a little farther, and rake 
again, and ſo continue until you have tiniſhed your quarters 3 
but in caſe your ground be fine ſand or the like, you may for- 
bear rakinguntil afterwards, as you ſhall hear anon, ſo as you 
lay it very level in your digging 3 allo if your ground be ſo 
{mall that you can reach to the middle with your Rake, then 
your beſt way and ſpeedieſt is to make an end of digging 

firſt 
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firſt, and then rake it exaRly : and having proceeded thus 
far, whether you intend your plat for graſs or knots, you 
are to tread it all over alike, and then rake it again, and by 
ſo doing your plat will ſettle in every place alike,which other- 
wiſe it will ſcarce do, and then you may proceed to the per- 
fecting of your intended work ; and if you make Graſs-plats, 
and do not lay Turf, but ſow them, then your beſt way is af- 
ter you have levelled the ground to ſow it pretty thick all 
* over, and then to tread it 1n every place alike, and then rake 
It over, and then ſow it a ſecond time,treading it, and raking 
it handſomly over again, and in ſo doing the graſs will come 
up ſo thick and handſomly as the weeds will noteafily get the 
maſtery, as ſometimes it doth when it is ſown too thin ; yet 
nevertheleſs if any Docks or other great weeds come up a- 
monegſt your graſs, you are to weed them clean out, and then 
by timely and often cutting your graſs it will grow thick and 
pleaſant ; the truthis, 1f graſs be not cut once in a Fortnight at 
leaſt in the growing time of the year, it will not be handſom; 
beſides its aptneſs to ſeed,and thereby ſpoiling the beauty and 
handſomnelſs of your walks or border. | 
- After you have finiſhed your borders, knots, or quarters as 
occafion ſerves, then you are to make your Walks, firſt pitch- 
ing a range of Stakes juſt in the middle, only about a pole or 
more aſunder, after the manner you were taught before, 
and according to the nature of the level ; but in caſe your 
Walks are very wide, then you are to have three ranges of 
ſtakes for the more exalaying of your walks,but donot make 
the fall on each ſide of your walk too great or ſharp, but ra- 
ther a fine, almoſt undiſcernable fall, except your ground be 
very apt to lye wet, ſo great a fall is both unhandſom and un- 
eake for ſach as wear high heel'd ſhooes3 after you have ſta- 
ked your Walk,or before,you are to dig and level your walk 
with its own earth or gravel ; but incaſe the earth lie too high 
or be too good, it will be your beſt way to carry ſome of it 
away for a better uſe, than only to walk on, and in the room 


thereof to bring or lay either Gravel or Chalk, or the like, 
and 
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and when you have rough levelled your walk, let it be well 
trodden or beat, that it may not ſettle unequally, after you 
have finiſhed 3 and then having rough levelled as aforeſaid, 
then lay on your fine Gravel it you have two forts, and re- 
member that if you lay your fine Gravel of a good conſide- 
rable thickneſs, you may once a year or once in two years 
new break over your Walks, and flourith them over with a 
little or no charge, whereby your Walks will be as new again: 
The order of laying your Walks is firſt to ſpread and lay 
your Gravel as it ought to lie, and then to tread it all over 
alike, and then to rake it again, and then-with a beater made 
of a piece of Plank to ſettle it all over, not bringing your 
rowl upon your Walk until it be well ſettled, except it be a 
light wooden rowl, leaſt you cauſe your Walks to lie in 
whamps 3 and after you have rowled your Walks once or 
twice 1n a place, at length it will be a good way torowl them 
over-thwart with your light rowl, your Walks will ſhapethe 
better; alſo in caſe the weather be very dry, it will be a 
good way after you have ſhaped your Walks, to water them 
well with a watering pot, and then when they are ſo dried 
as that you may walk on them, you may beat or row! them 
as you ſee cauſe. 

Take notice, that if your gravel be of a very lean nature, 
and have no earthy ſubſtance to cauſe it to bind, you 
may amend that fault by mixing a quantity of ſhort lome 
or clay equally amongſt your Grayel, but be careful, you 
do not put too much, leſt you make a worſe fault, there- 
fore uſe the mean 3 much more might be ſaid as to the 
making of Walks, as to the prevention of worms-caſting, 
for which ſome uſe ſtore of Salt or Soot, and alſo for preven- 
tion of Mos, ec. but being ſtraitned for want of time, let 
this ſuffice. 

The fitteſt and moſt convenient ſeaſon for making of Gar- 
dens and Walks is the Spring, it being uſtally the moſt ' 
- temperate and ſabrilleſt ſeaſon both for ſetring of Herbs 


and Flowers, as likewiſe for the making of Walks, there be- 
| R ng 
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ing oft a fine intermixture of ſhowers and warm weather, as 
well as dry ; but in caſe your ground where you would erect 
a Garden be very much out of order, either being very 
much over-run with bad ſorts of Weeds, as Nettles, T wich, 
ec. which cannot be deſtroyed with once or twice digging, 
or if very unequal and out of level, fo that 1t requires much 
railing in ſome places, and abatement in other places, where- 
by it will be apt to ſettle unequally, and cannot be ſo order- 
ed on a ſudden as to continue. handſom and level any con- 
ſiderable time: Ifay in ſuch caſes it will be your beſt way to 
cleanſe and level in the Winter before, at leaſt before you 
intend to make your Garden, but it would be much the bet- 
ter to give it one years Husbandry, and then you may crop 
it with ſome ſort of herbage, either Peafe or Beans, and a crop 
of Turneps after them, taking the firſt opportunity, that ſo 
they may be got off in good time, and ſo by twice or thrice 
- ſtirring of your ground in one year, being careful tocleanſe 
and level it at each ſtirring as occaſion requires, 1t will be 
the fitter, and readier, and in better caſe to plant any Trees, 
and much eaſier to make your Garden fo as to continue 
handſom the longer 3 and beſides, you have the ſeaſon of 
Planting before you, whereby you may finiſh that work be- 
fore-hand, and not deface or {Jubber your Garden atter it 1s 

finiſhed. | 
The next thing conſiderable, 1s the ſeaſons for the in- 
creaſing and planting of the divers varieties of Herbs and 
Flowers, for the furniſhing of the Garden of Pleaſure : 
And fir(t I will begin with thoſe forts commonly call'd Bul- 
bo's, or Onion-rooted Flowers, ſomething as to the ſhape of 
Onions, ſuch as Tulips, Crocus, Daffodils, ec. and although 
all or the moſt of them are ordinarily, a1.4 may be taken 
up 1n the Springand planted, both before and in their flower- 
ing, and dopretty well if done carefully and. ſpeedily ; yet 
it 15 Not the ſureſt and moſt proper ſeaſon for any of them 
that have ſuch kinds of roots, and therefore I would ad- 
viſe every one if they may, to take another ſeaſon for the re- 
moving 
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moving of them, eſpecially if they be of ſuch ſorts as they 
make any ſpecial account of; for many times a year or 
two 1s loſt by removing in the ſpring, and ſometimes the 
root is vexy tender, except they be taken up with mould 
cleaving to the root; and therefore take this general rule 
for all ſuch kinds of Flowers ſo rooted, as I ſaid before, 
that when the Flower is faded, and the leaves of the plant 
withered, you may take them up without any prejudice to 
them, and ſo much the ſooner if you prevent its ſeeding by 
gathering it or cutting off the ſtalk when the beauty of 
the Flower js paſt ; the ſure ſeaſons are June, Fuly, and 
Auguſt, but 1 you ſtay until September, they then begin to 
take new root againſt another year, and then your ſeaſon 
1s not good for the purpoſe, but rather a hinderance : By 
what hath been ſaid, you may eaſily obſerve that ſome ſorts 
may be removed a month or more before others of like 
nature, according to the early or late flowring of them 3 
as likewiſe according to the temper of the weather or ſeaſon; 
for in a hot and dry time Flowers blow quick and ſhed accor- 
dingly, whereas a more cool and moiſt ſeaſon cauſeth Flow- 
ers not only to continue longer in Flower, but alſo to be 
fairer in moſt ſorts, except they be of a very tender nature: 
having taken up any of theſe forts of Flowers we are ſpeak- 
ing of, 1f you have any intention of keeping them any time 
out of the ground which you may do to many of them for 
five or ſix months,and ſometimes more without hurt to them 
if occaſion require ;z you are firſt to lay them in the Sun, 
or in ſome Window where they may dry, leſt being wet or 
damp, they (ſhould mould, or root, or occaſion their Spring- 
ing before you are willing, which by taking wet or lying in 
a damp place, comes to paſs ſometimes, and are ſometimes 
fpoiled : But if your roots are of a more hollow or ſpungy 
nature, as Frittilaria's and ſome forts of Hiacynths , @*c. 
which will wilk, or be limber, or ſhrivel if kept a little too 
long out of the grcund 3 for ſuch ſorts, as alſo the roots of 
 Ranunculo's, if you be neceſiitated to keep them out of the 
KR a ground. 
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ground over-Jong, to mix with them ſome fine dry ſand, 
which will keep them very well a confiderable time, but you 
muſtnot keep them in a place that is damp or ſtbject to moi- 
ſtare, leſt they either ſpring or do worſe. 

What I have faid concerning the aforeſaid forts, you may 
obſerve in ſome meaſurein the roots of Lilltes and Martagons, 
fich roots as are ſcail, but if neceflary occafion cauſe you not 
to keep your flower roots ont of the ground, then it will be 
your beſt and fareſt courſe to ſet them again as ſoon as you 
may conveniently; whereby the occafioning of ſpoiling thetr 
ſeaſonable and handſom Flowering, as alſo therg the hinder- 
mg of their ncreaſe is prevented, which ſometimes happeneth 
by the too long keeping them out of the ground, beſides 
other caſualties; you ſhall oft find that divers ſorts being kept 
Jong out of the ground, will begin to put out new roots or 
fibres; if you perceive it, get ſach into the ground as ſoon as 
youcan, for then they are more apt to ſpoil than before. In 
the planting or ſetting of your Tulips, let the earth be at 
leaft an inch above the top of the root. 

The next thing to be confidered, 1s the way of increaſing 
theſe ſorts of Flowers, and that is either by the fowing of 
their ſeed, or by off-ſets that increaſe from the roots of bear- 
ing Plants, which being taken off in due ſeaſon as aforeſaid 
and planted in aground made hollow and good, will in two 
or three years become bearing roots, but be careful you ſet 
Not your roots in dung leſt they rot ; as for the ofi-ſets of 
the Crown Imperial and Perſian Lilly, their off-ſcts area great 
while before they come to bear Flowers. 

Lillies and Martagons are increaſed by the ſcales taken off 
from the lower part of the root, beſides what increafe it 
makes of it ſelf by off-ſets, which intime will come to bear 
Flowers like the Mother-plant; let your ground be good 
and pretty free from ſtones, your Flowers will thrive the 
better and make the more increaſe, and in caſe you nſe dung 
about your Flowers, be ſure it be very well rotted and con- 
verted to monld, and then being well mixed with yourearth, 
will do better than-uſed alone, tor dung is more apt to dry 
an 
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and ſhrmk 1n hot and dry weather, and apt to ſtarve a Plant 
it not ſapplied with moiſtare. 

As for the ſowing of theſe ſorts of Bulbous rooted Flower, 
it is generally fo ſoon as your ſeed is full ripe, or at leaft a- 
bout September; but there is a great deal of odds in the time 
of their coming toperfetion, for Frittillaria's, and Hiacynths, 
and Crocus comesto the Floweringa long time before Tulips, 
Crown Imperial, and Martagonsz the moſt frugal, way of 
ſowing of them-is in Pots or Boxes made for the pyrpoſe, be- 
ing fill'd with very good ſifted mould, do not ſow your ſeed 
too thick, cover it about an inch deep or thereabount, let 
their fituation be pretty temperate, and after they are two 
years growth or more,you may takethem up and Plant them 
in ſome thinner order, take them up when they have done 
growing as aforelaj@: Take notice that Tulips are more apt 
to ruh down deep intothe ground than any other ſort, and 
thereforeto be more often taken up than other ſort ofBulbous 
Plants, your care muſt beto keep them clean from weedsup- 
on all occaſtons as need requires. | 
 -FThe next ſort 'to be ſpoke to is Eminies or Amemonies, 
which 1s of that fort of Plant called Tuberous rooted: 
Theſe ſorts of Flowers likewiſe are and may be taken up 
m the Spring or Flowring time, and may 'be with leſs pre- 
jadice than many other. Bulbous Plants as being apt to draw 
new root quickly, whereas Tulips are not ſo apt, but yet the 
beſt ſeaſon is ( as. I faid of the foregoing ſorts): when the 
leaves are withered,and' their fpringing feaſon is over, which 
is {tally from the beginning of Jureto the end of July, and 
. ſometimes later in caſe the weather continue dry ;z but when 
the weather grows'cool and moiſt, they begin to take new 
root again, and then it is not:ſo ſeaſonable to ſtir them, 
eſpecially to keep dry out of the-ground; whereas thoſe ta- 
kenup, as aforeſaid, and dried a time in the Sun, may bekept 
found and well near a 'year, eſpecially if the roots have any 
conſiderable fabſtance z/ but if as I ſaid of the fore-going 
ſort, they lye damp or take wet, they are liable ro' ſpoil - 
| loſs; 
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Toſs; they are increaſed;by parting their roots either in their 


growing ſeaſon, or when they are taken up afterward ; eve- 
ry little crum being apt to grow if they be not too much 
wither'd or dry'd : alſo they are increaſed by the ſowing of 
their ſeed, which the ſingle ſort afford pretty well ( bur not 
the double that I know of) whereby many varieties are 
raiſed 3 if you deſire to make increafe by ſowing, you areto 
take notice of your ſeed when it groweth near ripe, which 
You may know by its parting a little near the ſtalk, fo that 
m a little time after it will be fit to gather, otherwiſe the 
wind will quickly blow it away with the doun mm which itis 
wrapt; and being ripe and pretty well dried,you are to part 
it and gently rub it between your hands with a little dry 
ſand, the better to ſeparate it, and then to ſow it, in ſome 
Pats or Boxes for the purpoſe in fome very fine {ifted mould, 
if you add. alittle fine willow mould with your earth, I 
think it will be the better; do not ſow your ſeed over thick, 
and then cover it about an inch deep with the like fine 
mould ; the moſt gainful ſeaſon to ſow it in, is as ſoon as it 
1s ripes. let the ſituation be rather ſhade than Sun, let them 
be kept-moderate moiſt z you may. likewiſe ſow your ſeed 
in the Spring if your ſeed be ſown pretty forward, and the 
earth and - fituation very ſutable z they may be forward 
enough to prick out in ſome thinner order, time; enough to 


get ſtrength before the Winter following 3 but if you are 


not forward enough, then you muſt take the Spring, you 
muſt. take ſome care of them in caſe of hard weather, for 
I have known many. miſcarry in a hard or ſharp Winter 3 
the ſeaſon to Plant your bearing roots that were taken upin 
their fit ſeaſon is in Arvguſ# or September, ſome of them may 
Flower before, or in the Winter, if the weather be any thing 
temperate, but. chiefly forward in the Spring 3 bur it you 
keepſome of your roots, and Plant ſome 1n February, if wea- 
ther permit, and ſore in March or April, you ſhall have 
them flower in ſeveral ſeaſons according as you planted them, 


only remember that thoſe you Plant to Flower m the _ 
ot 
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hot ſeaſon, let their ſituation be fuch as not to be too much 
in the Sun ; for the truthis, their natural ſeaſon is the Spring, 
which is commonly pretty temperate, and therefore the 
more temperate, 'the more. agreeable to their nature, and in 
ſo doing you may enjoy the pleaſure of their beauties the 
longer : Again, * | 

Set not your Eminy roots too deep, neither in wet nor 
ſtrong cool ground, leſt they ſhould rot, eſpecially the more 
tender or delicate forts, being ſet about an inch or two at 
the moſt is ſuthcient in the moſt temperate ground 3 do not 
water your more choice kindsuntil they begin to fpring, ex- 
cept in hot and dry weather,yet ſome 1n caſe of late planting, 
in caſe their roots are very dry, do put them into water to 
plump, which in ſuch a caſe cannot hurt them. 

Again if your Eminies be of choice ſorts, truſt not the Win- 
ter with them, but rather keep them until the beginning of 
March, except you plant them in Pots, ec. then you may 
begin with them ſooner by houſing your Pots until they have 
taken new root. | 


Of theſe flowers call'd Fibres, or ſtring y rooted Plants. 

"FE ſorts of Plants do much differ in their uſage or Hul- 

bandry from the former, eſpecially Talips, ec. and 
are moſt ſeaſonably to be taken up to be parted, flipt, laid 
and planted in the Spring, and moſt of them in their flower- 
ing with very little prejudice as to their well-being, and in- 
deed themoſt of them may with alittle care and diligence be 
removed and flipt from March until Bartholomew-tide, eſpe- 
cially if you take notice of thoſe direftions concerning the 
ordering of ſmall Herbs, in that part that treateth of the 
ordering of the Kitchin-Garden , only take notice, that 
thoſe ſorts that run up very much and forward into ſpin- 
dles for Flowers, would be dealt withal ſomething the ear- 
lier, or after their chief Flowering 1s over, and be ſure that 
what ſeaſon ſoever you take, be careful to keep your ſlips 


or Plants pretty moiſt, -until they have taken root at leaſt ; 
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alſo take notice, that for ſuch things as ordinarily indure the 
Winter, and are hardy, as Pinks, Violets and many others; 
for ſuch you'may begin in February to ſet them, as Þ have of- 
ten, whereby they have gained fo good 'roeoting, - that the 
trouble of watering them hath been ſaved. | 


Of Carnations and Gilly-flowers, and their ordering. 


AT firſt of the ſowing of their ſeed, from whence ari- 
"A ſeth very many varieties according to the goodneſs of 
the ſeed ſown, and nature of the air in which they are town; 
and indeed few would believe the different inclination of one 
and the {ame fort of ſeed, being fown in the ſame ground 
where it was ſaved, and of the fame ſort in a contrary air 
and ground ; the obſervation Iwill leave to each Practitioner, 
and tothe end you may have good varieties, your care muſt 
be to get or fave ſuch as come from good double flowers,. 
or elſe it will hardly be worth yourlabour to Sow and Plant 
_ them: having procured ſome ſeed, you are to prepare a bed 
which ought to be both rich and well prepared, and ina 
temperate ſituation 3 do not ſow your ſeed very thick, and 
then cover it about an inch deep or leſs with fine mould, 
or you may ſpittle it in with your Spade 3 or you may fow 
it in trails, but not very thick ; or which is a more ſaving 
way, you may ſow it in ſome old half tubs or boxes for 
the purpoſe, and be careful to keep them clean weeded 
and watered if occaſion require, and when your Plants are 
about two or three inches high, you may take them up 
and plant them in ſome thinner order, giving them ſome 
water at the planting and afterwards, until they have taken 
new root, and in eaſe they have been ſown very thick, you 
muſt begin the ſooner to Plant them out, but if they are too 
ſmall to Plant out on beds, then 1t were good to prick them 
out in fuch like things as I named, that is, tubs, ec. if you 
remove whilſt they are very ſmall,you may ſet them the near- 
er together, and takeup every other Plant afterwards when 

they 
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they are better grown, they may ſtand about half a foot aſun- 
der or thereabout, where they may. grow until you ſee what 
varieties you ſhall have,and then you may take them up with 
ſome earth with them, and plant them where you would 
have them flower. not forgetting to water them at their firſt 
planting 3 the ſeaſon to ſow them, is any time from the latter 
end of February to Midſummer, or a little later ; they are 
pretty hardy, but being ſown pretty timely in the Spring, 
they will be large rooted againſt the time of flowring, and 
accordingly will yield more flowers, or more branches, or 
{lips to increaſe by laying, which 1s the only ſure way tojn- 
creaſe from ſeeding, eſpecially ſometimes they will flower 
the ſame Summer or Autumn, it ſown very timely. | 
Theſe ſorts of flowers are likewiſe increa Cd both by \lip- 
ping, and by laying, but laying is abundantly the ſureſt way. 
But firſt,I will ſpeak of the ſetting of their flips. And firſt you 
are to prepare a bed,which ought to be of very ftineand rich 
mould, and ſo ſituated, or at leaſt ſuch proviſion made, that 
the Sun come not at them until they are rooted, other- 
wiſe one half days Sun may ſpoil your labours, and fruſtrate 
your expectation , eſpecially if ſet any thing forward 
whilſt the Sun hath any conſiderable ſtrength ; the manner 
of {lipping is as followeth, make choice of ſuch {lips as are 
pretty ſtrong; not ſuch as are ſmall, weak,, under-flips, 
if you may have betterz neither ſuch as have divers ſtmall. 
ſlips on them, but yet even ſuch being ſet very timely in the 
Spring, do often thrive well enough, as I {aid ; let your {lips 
be one entire branch, and not ſpindled, the which you are, 
to cut off cloſe to the body or arm of the old root if ſhortz. 
otherwiſe you may leave two or three Joynts, the which - 
may ſpring out again; then take your lip and trim off ſome 
of the lower leaves, not leaving your flip with too great or 
buſled top, and then top the other leaves even, and then cut 
your ſlip even at the bottom of a Joynt 3 and it it be pretty 
{trong, you may {lit it up to the next Joynt or higher, it the 


Joynts be thick or near together :and then if you will r_—_ 
; S tte 
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them into a pail of water for an hour or two, and then you 
may ſet them, having firſt put a little earth or clay to keep 
the ſlip open; but it your flip be weak, you may forbear 
ſlitting it, and then fet them pretty near together, but not 
very deep,to fmother the ſprout blade,and then water them 
well, keeping them moiſt, not ſuffering the Sun to come 
at them until they be rooted ; and then, but by little and lit- 
tle, -yet giving them air as much as may be without Sun 5 
and when they are pretty well rooted, you may gently 
raiſe them or cut them ont with a little Mould, abiding to 
each root, and then plant them where you would have them 
grow, not forgetting to water them at their firſt planting 
at leaſt : Take notice, that but few of thoſe flowers com- 
monly raiſed of ſeed are apt to grow of Slips in compart- 
fon of thoſe ſorts of old flowers calFd Cloves, Carnations, 
Dovers, and ſome others ; and therefore it will be your beſt 
way to propagate them and all other ſorts of choice Gilly- 
flowers, by laying 3 the order and manner whereof follow- 
eth, only take notice, that the Seaſon for ſetting Shps.,is any 
time from March until Bartholomew-tide, 1t your roots wilk 
afford fach flips I ſpeak of; but the chief Seaſon is Fare, 
Jaly, and Auguſt. Now the end of laying, is that your ſlips 
may take root before you cnt them off from ther Mother- 
plant, the manner is thus : Fake the branch or flip you deſire 
ro increaſe or lay, and with a ſharp Pen-knife cur off fome 
of the under-leaves, at leaft ſo many as are any way trouble- 
ſom as to the performance of your work, then make choice 
of that Joync that 1s moſt convenient either to lay downinto' 
the ground, or in a lay-pot, &c. and then with your knife 
begmning a hittle below the Joynt or the wmnder-ſide of it, 
cut it upward with a flit to the next Joynt above, or more 
if the Joynts be very near together 3 alſo if your Layer be 
_ Riff and not phable; it will be beſt to ſlit it the more, fhitir 
m the middle; yer ſoas your Layer may have convenient ſith=- 
ſtance ; as likewiſe that part that is to feed it; then cut that 
end of your Layer where you begin toflitit, juſtat the bot- 
tom 
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tom of the Joynt where it is totake its root, and then witha 
piece of itsleaf, or a little earth,&c. you may cauſe theſlitto 
keep open. And laſtly, if it Iye near the ground,which ought 
to be made looſe or hollow, you may bend down your 
layer, and with a hooked ſtick thruſt into the ground, keep 
your layer in its place, laying about an inch thickneſsof fine 
mould upon it, about the place where it was laid, and then 
- ſprinkle alittle Water on it at firſt laying, and afterward-1n 
caſe it grow dry; and in cafe your layer grow fo high you 
cannot bring it to the ground, then you may make proviſt- 
ſion either with lay-pots, of which there are divers made on 
_ purpoſe, with aſlit ornotch on the ſide, the better tolet your 

layer into the middle of your pot, or other convenience to 
like purpoſe 3 being filled half full of mould at firſt,and ther 
with a piece of leather or hat-paring, to keep your layer 
down, you may fill your pot up with mould, and waterit as 
occaſion requires 3 fome cut the top of their layer at firſt, 
and ſome do not, the matter is not much, and by thismeans 
you may quickly make a confiderableincreaſe of your Gilly- 
flowers 3 the time of their taking root ſufficient to plant ont 
1s ſomething different, for ſome ſorts will be forwarder in 
rooting 1n three weeks or a month, than others will in twice 
the time. I may ſay the like of the ſeaſon or weather, there- 
fore it you ſee your layer thriving and luſty, you may open 
the earth a little gently near where it waslaid, and you may 
ealily be ſatisfied whether it be ſifficient to cut off and 
tranſplant 3 your layers being rooted,you may with the back 
of your knife do away a little of the earth, a little above 
the place where it was laid, and cut it off, raifingitnp with 
its mould with care, leſt the weight thereof ſhould tear off 
the root from your layer, then with your knife cut off that 
little remnant piece that remains near the root of your layer, 
either cloſe by the root, or elſe cut it off at a Joynt, that 
It may likewiſe take root, otherwife it may rot and prove 
prejudicial to your Plant, and then you may plant your lay- 
er either on convenient bedsor pots, as you think fir, remen- 
0 2 bring 
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bring as I oft admoniſh, to water and ſhadow at firſt plant- 
ing, 1f occaſion require; the ſeaſon to lay flowers is, and may 
be, from the beginning of March until Mzchaelmas, if your 
roots have ſuftcient branches for the purpoſe 3 it 1s beſt 
laying hold on the firſt and moſt ſeaſonable opportunity, 
by ſo doing you occaſion your old root to make a farther 
improvement, befides the advantage you have in the for- 
wardneſs of your young roots. of 

Very much more might be ſaid concerning theſe kinds of 
flowers, as to their advancement and preſervation, as alſo 
concerning the Artificial reparing and mixture of earths, 
tending to the aforeſaid end. But Ifhall fay but little more 
than this, that a good midling tempered mould or earth that 
is freſh, and hath not been uſed in and about plants of hke 
nature or temper is naturally beſt ; for it 1s an unqueſtionable 
truth, that ſeveral kinds of Plants draw ſeveral forts of juice 
or nouriſhment from the earth, even that which is moſtnatu- 
ral to them, as is commonly to be obſerved amongſt Hul- 
bandmen in changing their crops upon one and the ſame 
ground, being freſh and good for one ſort of Grain, and 
not for another ſort that grew on the ſame ground the year: 
before, except in caſe the ground be new and in very good 
heart, and thereupon may bring one ſort of crop two years 
together 3 but if you think your earth be not quick e- 
nough, or otherwiſe defeftive, there are ſeveral ſorts of 
earth or mixture eaſily to be had to amend the defett ; as 
in caſe it be too heavy or cloggy, finz ſand with a little wil- 
low mould or lime rubbiſh of old walls, ec. and ſo on the 
contrary, as need requires 3 many good Flowriſts make ule . 
of a little Willow mould to firew in the hole where they ſet 
their flowerss to draw root the quicker ; overmuch may do - 
harm, in caulſing your flowers to be ſomewhat the more apt 
tocanker, @&*c. another thing to be taken notice of concerning 
theſe flowers, 1s their Situation, which tendeth much to 
their advancement, as to the continuing of them longer 1n 


their Beauty, and more Jarge and ſtately in their Flower ; 
all 
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and this is only by ſetting them where the Sun hath not much 
power, as in ſome places where Trees keep off the violence 
of the Sun, or by planting them where they may not have a- 
bovea quarter Sun, and that in the moſt temperate time of 
the day; andthisisoneof the chicfcſt ends of ſetting flowers 
in pots, becauſe they may ſo eaſily be removed from one 
Place to another, as the weather or time of the year requires, 
for the Sun haſtens flowers to perfeion,cauſing them quick- 
ly to-flower.and quickly to fade.and ſoto perfett their ſeed 5 
alſo in caſe of much rain, it is good either to remove your 
pots of flowers under ſome ſhade, or tolay themfide-ways, 
on the ground 3 and although much wet be an enemy to 
choice flowers, | yet convenient moiſture 1s ſo neceſlary, as 
without it the earth, cannot give. life and vigour to your 
Plants. | | 

Again for. my part, when I have principal reſpec to the 
increaſe and improvement of my Plants 3 I do not love to 
confine them within the bounds of a Pot, but rather plant 
them in ſome indiflerent temperate Situation, where they 
may not be ſubject to any extreams. 

Another thing practiſed amongſt thoſe that delight in the 
fairneſs and trim growing of their flowers, 1s pretty timely 
to crop off divers of the ſpindles from: their Plants, in caſe 
many do ſhoot forth, as in ſome ſorts there do 3 as alfo.di- 
vers of their Buds for flowers whilſt very young, leaving but 
a few, to the end they may be the larger. - : 6-5, 

Alfo for thoſe that are apt to break the Pod too muchup- 
one-ſide 3 you are for the more handſom and graceful blow- 
ing of your flowers, betore they are too much crackt, to 
open the pods a little equally on each fide, yet fo as not to 
bruiſe or deface theflower in the bud; alſo beſides the open- 
ing of the Pod, ſome uſe to wrap about them a thing cal- 
led Ox-gut, which being a little wet, will ſtick and keep the 
flower from breaking ; others uſe other things, though not ſo 
handſom, as the Bark of Aſhen ſticks wrung off being green 
and ſappy, and cutinto ſeveral rings as it were, which ſerve 
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to keep their Hower Pods in handforn order, ſome only tie 
then), either with baſs, thred or yarn; others in tire conveni- 
ent fave the Weſand-pipe of great Fowls, asGeeſe, ec. and 
being cut into fevera] rings, ſerve to put over the pods of the 
flowers, thereby cauſing them to blow round and handſom. 
Alſo amongſt the ſeveral inconveniences that July flowers 
are ſubject to in their flowring, Earwigs are not the leaſt 5 
for in little time, if not prevefited, they will deface and put 
an end to the beauty of your Flowers, by eating the ſweet 
ends of the leaves of the bloſſom; and are likewiſe deſtru- 
Etive to their feed, it not deſtroyed in timez for prevention 
whereof, you are toſtick up divers ſticks near your flower- 
roots, and upon-them to hang or faſten either ſome hollow 
Canes or Kjcks, or the' Hoofs of Cattel; 'nito'which thin 
they will creep for ſhelter, and then every morning atleaſt, 
totake them off,, and knock them on the ground, and de- 
{troy with your foot ſo many as you ſee ; and thenput thoſe 
thihgs in their places again, not neglefting to do ſo every 
day, once at leaftz fome haveuſed other means for preven- 
tion of theſe kinds of Creatures, as the ſetting their- pots in 
tome ſhallow things that would hold water, whereby theſe 
Vermine could: not come to their Flowers, but thorough the 
water ; other imconveniences do happen to ſome, whereof 
T have ſpoke already: Bur let this ſuffice for the preſent. 


Of the ordering and increaſing of Auricula's, Bears-ear ( or as 
| ſome call them) French-Cowſlips. 
Ecauſe of the great reſpe that this pretty fort of Flower 
hath, by reafort of the abundant varieties of Colours it 
isapt to run into by ſowing of the ſeed: I ſhall ſet downa little 
concerningitsincreaſe 3 and firſt of the ſowing of the Seed, 
the which is not altogether ſo hard to get 3 I mean ſuch as1s 
apteſt to bring good varieties, as heretofore; for now,nor on- 
iy Dutch and Walloon Flowriſts, which were the moſt 
diligent Savers and Sowers hereof, but divers of our Eng- 


liſh Flowriſts and Gardners, do fave and ſow, and raiſe 
: | great 
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great increaſe thereof, and therefore the eaſier to procure 3 
and being furniſhed therewith, you are according to your 
quantity to provide either ſome Brand-pan like a Milk-pan, 
or Flower-pots, or any the like convenient thing ( for you 
are not to ſow it on Beds as other ſorts of ſeed are, or may) 
then you are to fill your pan, or like provifion, with ſuch rot- 
ten earth or mould, as 1s to be found in. old decayed Wil- 
lows; let it be ſifted, eſpecially the uppermoſt of it, and 
thereon ſow your Seed not over thick, for that will prove 
ſome loſs if your Seed be good; then cover it with ſome of 
the like fifred mould about halt an inch ; let your Situati- 
on be temperate, rather Shade than Sun, eſpecially in the 
Spring. The Seaſons are from the midſt of September to the 
middle of Novexrb. at which Seaſons I-have had it comevery 
well ; you are to'take fome care of them wx the-Spring, be- 
ing apt to be ſpewed or raiſed out of the ground, efpecial- 
ly by ſmall froſts hollowing the'carth : Fadeed it 1s a Plant 
of ſhallow rooting, that it is very apt, though pretty well 
grown, ito beturned out of 'the ground ; and therefore we 
tmd that they &o beft hold and increaſe, being planted in a 
pretty {oft kind/ of gronnd, otherwiſe a place that hath but 
little San, for they are ordinarily hardy enough as to cold ; 
ſometimes. by ſowing too late or too dry, or over deep co- 
vered the feed, will lye until: the ſecond Seaſon: before itap-= 


pears 3 but being ſawn in fit ſeaſon and-order,. according- 


ly it will come. up about Seven Months after 3 you'may 
very much preſerve your young Plants m the Spring, by 
covering them conveniently with Baſs-mats, both from the 
Sun, and Froſty Mornings, let them have ſeaſonable moiſture, 
asoccaſion requires; and when your Plants are abont the 


breadth of a penny,you may prick them out in pots,orother | 


the like convenient things, until they have gotmore ſtrength 
to be planted: on convenient. beds, the which you are to 
trench with ether newCow.dung,or other newdung where- 
by the worms will not be foapt to turn them out, until they 


have got fome convenient hold in the ground ; in ſome ſorts 
of 
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of ground, they will not thrive unleſs they be ſet in pots, 
and have convenient Air, but little Sun, and that temperate; 
your old roots muſt be new earthed or moulded once a 
year at leaſt, they are ſo apt to work out of ground ; if you 
do plant in pots, as moſt do their .choiceſt, you are to fill 
your pot half full of good rotten Cow-dung, whereby your _ 
flowers will be fair, and not ſtarve in fuch narrow bounds 3 . 

let them not want convenient watering ; they are ſome- 
times apt to root, eſpecially being planted in a wet ſeaſon at 
the declining of the year 3 they are very apt to grow of 
{lips, but the ſpring is the beſt ſeaſon 3 for towards the de- 
* clining of the year, the worms are more apt to turn them 
out of the ground : More might have been ſaid as to the or- 
dering of this ſort of flowers, and for the. choice of Colours 
to bring the moſt and beſt varieties 3 but being ſtraitned,let 
this ſuffice. | 


Of Primroſes and Polianters, &c. 


"He ſeeds of any of thoſe forts that bear ſeed, whichare 
chiefly. the fingle,,of ſeveral forms and colours, being 
ſown, either in the Spring or Aztumm; tor have fown in 
"both Seaſons, and have had very pretty varieties come, and 
ſome contrary to their Mother-plant ; their ſituation ought 
rather to be Shade than. Sun; ,if you ſow 1n Auturr, defer 
not, that ſo your Plants may get ſtrength before the Winter, 
which,will be apt.to heave them out of the ground,and make 
you ſome work to prickithem in again: I have ſown ſome- 
thing late at-that time of the year, and have had them come 
up, very, well in the ſpring following. I have likewiſe ſown . 
in the Spring, and the next Spring atter I-have had tine vari-. 
etics of flowers. The ſavingft way to ſow, is in pots, or | 
the like,. and a ſhady Situation is beſt 3 they grow and in- 
creaſe well of the ſlip,-and parting of them, and new plant- 
ing of them once in a year or twa, .cauſeth them to flower 
more frequent, both early and-late, in caſe .of temperate 


weather. 
Hepa- 
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Hepatica's are likewiſe increaſed by ſowing, as well as by 
parting their roots; alſo the ſeveral varieties of Loydon- 
tufts, or Pride of Londor is encreaſed the fame way. 

Now by what I havewritten, you may eafily gueſs what 
improvements may be made by ſowing of the ſeeds of di- 
vers Flowers and Herbs, which if I thought were neceſlary, 
I could have enlarged upon. : 

This already being ſufficient for any ingenious young Pra- 
Ritioner, I ſhall/conclude as to this. | 

To the end any young PraGtitioners may readily know 
what to ſeek or enquire after for the furniſhing of their Gar- 
dens 3 I have here under ſet down a Catalogue of Flowers, 
as I have of the Herbs at the end of the Kitchen-garden 3 
both ſuch as are yearly to be raiſed of Seed, call'd Annuals; 
as alſo others of divers kinds; and becauſe many are very 
much taken and affected with furniſhing of their flower-pots, 
_for the adorning of ſome Rooms 1n their Houſes, ec. I have 
ſet down the names of divers ſorts and kinds, that are fit 
for the aforeſaid purpoſes, in regard of the length of their 
Stalks or Branches 3 as alfo of ſuch as are only for Orna- 
ment in their places where they grow, or for Noſe-gays : 
And firſt of thoſe call'd Annuals, yearly to be ſown. 


Adonis-flower. | Fox-gloves, white and red:-+ 

African-Marygolds. Small white flax. - 

Scarlet-beans. ' | French Honey-ſuckles. 

Coventry Bell-flowers. Honeſty, or white Satrin. 

Great blew bind-weed , or | Hollihocks, double and fin- 
Connuvolu's major. gle. 

Small bind-weed, or Connu- | Larks-heel, or Spurs, divers 
volu's minor. ;_ Varieties. 

- Catch-fly, two ſorts. [ Lapins. | 
Candy-tutts, two or three va- | Melancholy Gentleman. 


rieties. Moth-mullins, four or five 
Fennel-flower or Nigella, two | varieties. 
or three varieties. | Marygolds, double. 
French 
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French Marygolds, two or | - rieties. 


three varieties. Indian or Musk Scabious, di- 
Princes Feather, two forts | vers varieties. 

ordinary. Sianus or Pottles, divers va- 
Princes Feather, or Amoran- | rieties. Ht 

tus, divers varietics. | Spaniſh Saffron. 

------tender. 1 Snap-Dragons, divers varie- 
Pearl-graſs. , | - ues 
Tree Primroſe. Stock Gilly- flowers. 
Double Poppies, divers va- | Venus's Looking-gla(s. 


Theſe are likewiſe raiſed of Seed, and are likewiſe increaſed by 
ſlipping, parting their Roots, and laying, fit to furniſh a 
Flower-pot. 


Hampions. | Sweet John. 
Canterbury Bells. A double white flower, calld 
Columbines, of divers vari- | White Marygold, 

Eties. I ſuppoſe of the kindred of 
Cranes-bill, of divers forts. | the Maths. | 
Carnations, or Gilly. flower. | None-ſuch, or flower of Bri- 
Everlaſting peaſle. | ſtol ſingle. 

Fraxanella. Pinks double and fingle. 
Goats-rue. Snap-dragons. 


Whitſon-Gilly-flowers, ſingle, | Spaniſh tutts. 
Wall-Gilly-flowers, ſingle. | Throat-wort, a fort of Bell- 
Stock-Gilly-flowers , double | flower. | 

_ and ſingle. Valerion, red, and the greek, 
Hollihocks, double and ſingle. |] both white and blew. 


Theſe are generally increaſed by ſlipping and parting,and fit for a 
Jo lower-pot. 
Uſter-aticus, or Italian ſtar-wort, apt to runin a Gar- 
den. 
Batchellor Buttons, or double Campions, four or five va- 
r1etiCs. | | | 
Peach-leaved Bell-flowers; both blew and white. 
Double 
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Double Crowfoot, divers ſorts, beſides the more choice forts 
known beſt by the latine name Rarunculo's. 


Crimſon Cardinals-flower. 
Double Featherfew. 
Hungarian Dead-Nettle. 
Spaniſh knap-weed. 


Lichnes, or Double None-ſach. 


Ladies Smocks-double. 


Live-ever, or Life everlaſting. 


Blew Marygolds. 


Periwinkle, Three or Four varieties beſides the great ſort. 
Double Rockets or Whitſon-July-flowers, three varieties. 
Double Sope-wort, a bulie runner 1n a Garden, both white 


and purple. 
Double Sweet-Wi1lliams. 


Double Wall-flowers three or four ſorts. | 
. Willow-flower, a troubleſom gueſsin a Garden, thoughpret- 


ty for a Flower-pot. 


The names of other ſorts of Flowers, both Bulbeus and Tuberous 
rooted, fit to furniſh a Garden, and adorn Flower-pot. 


Nemonies, or Eminies, 
. many varieties. 
CrownImperial,a double,and 
two ſorts of ſingle. 
Corn-flags, two forts. 
Frittilaria's, ſeveral varieties. 
Flowerdeluces, Bulbous, and 
tuberous, very many vart- 
eties. | 
Hyacinths or Jacynths, 
varieties. 
Indian Juca. 


divers 


Kings-ſpear, yellow and white. 

Lilies, four or five varieties. 

Moles, ſeveral varieties. 

Martagons, ſix varieties at 
leaſt. 

Munks-hoods. 

Pionyes, ſix or ſeven varieties. 

Perſian Lilly. | 

Star-flowers, divers varieties. 

Tulips, abundant in varieties. 


1B bous Violets, of a large 


ſort. $2 


T 2 
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The Names of divers other pretty Flowers, fit to furniſh a Gar- 
den, and ſome of them may ſerve for the Flower-pot, eſpecial- 
ly if they grow in rich Ground, or ſtand until they are fully 
and compleatly blown, moſt Bulbous Roots. : 

Ulbous Violet, two or | hony-ſackle 3 of others, a 
three ſorts. Fumetary, two ſorts. 

Crocus -and Saffron-flowers, | Marracock, or Paſſion-flow- 

many varieties. E_ 


Colchecoms, double and tin- | Ranulculo's, beſides thoſe I 
gle, five or ſix varietics. have mentioned before. 
Grape-flowers, varieties. Sow-bread, varieties. _. 


Hollow-root Flower, of ſome | Spider-wort, varieties, 
calPd Dwarf, or Ground- | Winter-wolts-bane. 


Other ſorts fit to furniſh a Garden, &c. 
Arren-wort. | Lilly of the Valley. 
' Bears-ear, or French | Marvel of the World. 
Cowſlips, and Bears-ear- | Mandrake,Golden Mouſe-ear. 


ſanicle. "RIP Navel-warts, . three or four 
Cowſlips and Pagles, divers. j varieties. 
Hepartica's, :four varieties. | Pancesor Hearts-eaſe, ſeveral. 


Jeruſalem-cowllip, two ſorts. j Primroſes and Polianters, di- 


Criſmaſs-flower. "we ;;-. p | 

Daſjes, divers double. | Sultans. flower, . or Turkey- 

Indian-Creſſes, or Naſterſian | Corn-flower. | 
Indicum. . | Violets. 


I forgot to mention it betore.; it will be your beſt way 
every year to raiſe your choiceft and' tendereft, Annual 
Plants on a hot bed, I mean, the fineft ſort of Amarantt's, 
Perpurio, African Marygolds, yellow Larks-ſpur, with di- 
yers others, and by ſo doing, you may, ſave Seed of them 
moſt years, otherwife you 'may mis. | 

- The mannerof making a hot bed, is ſet down towardsthe 
end of the Kitchen Garden, 'to which I teter yon; as for 
others, you may ſow them 1n ſeveral places in Trails, or 


otherwiſe a few in a place. 
T has 
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Thus I haveſet down the ordinary names of many varie- 
ties of Flowersz and although I have not oblerved ſo hand- 
' ſom a method as might have been wiſht, yet it may ſuffici- 


ently anſwer my end, namely, that young Practitioners may 
know what to ſeck or inquire for, for theaftoreſaid purpoſes 


Here fſolloweth the Names of divers Flowring-trees, which are. 
pretty Ornaments to help to furniſh a Garden, &c. 

Apple, 

aro x with double Bloſſoms. 

Cherry. | 

Melerion,increaſed chiefly by | Senas, two or three forts by 
ſowing, ſometimes by lay- | ſeed, ec. 


Ing. Clematis, double and fingle 
Jeſſamines, ſeveral by ſuckers; by laying. ; 
or layers. | Prim or Prinet,being brought 


Shrub-mallows, by laying. into a_Tree, 1s pretty tor 
Hony-ſuckles or Wood-bines; Flowers in its ſeaſon, tho 
ſeveral by cutting and lay- ; common. | 
ing. Bladder-nut-ſackers. 
Gilder-roſes, by ſuckers and | Lawrus Tinus by laying , 


laying. ſometimes by cutting. 
Lelacks, two or three ſorts, | Pomegranate, doubleand fin- 

as the former. | gle, of ſome is houſed, in- 
Siringa, by ſuckers, &c. creaſed by laying, alſo of 


Laburnum, by ſeed. ſeed. 
1he Names of ſome ſorts of ever-green that are hardy, the moſt of 
them are increaſed by cuttting, and laying, ſome of Seed. 
Llaturnus, or ever-green | Bayes ordinary. | 
Prinet. Cheiry-bay, or great Law- 
Arbutus, of ſome houſed, but | _ rel. 
doth well in a warm fitu- | Lawrus. Tinus. 


ation. 108 | Cypres. 
Arbor-vite: Firr-tree. 
Box, three ſorts. | 


Holly 
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Holly, both red and yellow- | Pine-trees, two ſorts. 
berried. | Yew-tree. 

Piracantha. | Ever-green, Oak. 


Perriwinkle, great and ſmall. | 


The Names of a few, of tender or houſed Greens, more eaſie to 


increaſe than preſerve. 


| Range. Ohaanders. 
Limon. 1 Mirtles, four or five ſorts. 
Citron. | - | 
2 many other ſorts, which at preſent I cannot call to 
mind. 


Amongſt thoſe ſorts of Plants mentioned in this Book, 
theſe are fit to plant about Arbors, which being often and 
ſeaſonably clipt after they are ſpread and tied in every bare 
or naked place, as occaſion ſerves, will thicken and be hand- 
ſom, and your Arbor will indure and uphold it ſelf with lit- 
tle repair, but by the negleC&t of the former directions your 
Arbor will quickly run to ruin. 


Sweet-bryer. Alſo Plumb-trees, with divers 
_ Honey-ſuckles. other the hike. _ 

Clematis. But if you would have it al- 
Jeſlannne. | ways green, then 
Scorpion Sena. | Cypris, very good. 
Prime or Prinet. Piracantas. 
Tamarisk. Filaree, none better. 
Roſes, white Frankford, e&*c. | Allaturnus. 
Alſo if any deſire it, white | Holly, or 

buſh will-make a very du- | Lawrels, e*c. 

rable Arbor. 


As for hedges in Gardens, they are and may be made of 
ſeveral ſorts of Shrubs, as every one fancies, but it is beſt to 
make them of one entire ſort of ſtuff, beeanſe: of their ſt- 
table or handſom growing together ; for being mixed, - one 
ſort differs in growth from another, ſome requiring to be cut 
twice to others once : By the often clipping of your hedges, 

--: they 
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they -will grow thick, ſtrong, handſ(om,by the neglect the contrary. 

Hawthorn or White-bulh is beſt. 

Prime. ; 

Gooſe-berries, or Currans, expect to be little and mean Fruit, 
if you keep your Hedge handſom, 

Sweet-bryer, it muſt be cut as ofc as Graſs, elſe not handſom. 

Suckers of Plums, and of ſome young Horn-bean, &c. 

If you would have them always green, you may ſer 
Box,the Engliſh is the ſpeedieſt, 
Ftilare. 
Holly. 
Laurus tinus. 


Piracantha. | - 
Alſo Periwinkle, for low hedges being oft cut will be handſom. 


Alſo Melerions, being planted in a ſtreight line as an hedege, will in 
their Flowring Seaſon be very ſweet and pleaſant, and ſo much. 
the more acceptable, being early in owring, 


Perhaps it might be expected by ſome, that I ſhould ſay ſome- 
thing as to the obſervation of the Moon, in Sowing, Planting, Graf- 
ting, and Pruning 3 bur the truth is, I haye been always fo incum- 
bred through the multiplicity of buſineſs, neceſſity being likewiſe 
preſent always with me : So that I could nor, either take the oppor- 
tunity, or make obſervation of any ftate of the Moon; and the fuc- 
ceſs thereof, in any of my labours ; but aſſuredly, notwithſtanding 
the beſt of my diligence, I have not had always like ſucceſs where- 
ever the faule was: But I thall ſer down a little what ſome others. 
bave wric concerning the obſervarion of the Moon. And firſt, one 
ſaith,that to have Plants or ſeed grow ſpeedily in height, you are to: 
ſow them in the increaſe of the Moon, both in light] and motion, 
and poſited in an Airy Sign. | 

Bur to have your Plants to take beſt hold downwards in the. 
root, then to let the Moon be in an earthly Sign. 

The ſame Author faith likewiſe, that no Herb or Fruit either 
ſer or ſown in the Wane of the Moon, hath that goodneſs of relliſh,. 
that is naturally proper to that Herb or Fruit, only he doth except 
Peaſe, which he faith being ſown in the increaſe of the Moon, will. 
ſtill be blowing with bloſſoming. 

Alſo that Vines or other Trees ſhould not ſpring or ſhoot too: 
faſt, you muſt prune them in the Wane of the Moon. 

Alto that things may keep ſound and laſt long, &c. from worm- 
eating, you are to gather or cut them in the Wane of the Moon - 


Thus tar Mr, Ramey. Ang.. 
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Another writeth, that it is beſt grafting at the full Moon,as cau- 
ſing Grafts to come away with moſt vigour, but the Wane cauſech 

them to bear over ſoon. 

_ Others appoint two or three days before, and as much after the 
Changeto Graftin 3 ſome alſo afarm the Wane of the Moon beſt 
to inoculate; but if the former rules be true, this muſt be other- 
wiſe : Sothat you ſee here is difference in judgment, but let every 
one endeavour feaſonably for the time of the year, and ſutably for 
the kind of Stock and Fruir,and exact as to the right form and man- 
ner, and then there is hope of ſucceſs, be the Moon in what Rate ic 
wil. I will fer down one thing more which I read in Mr. Wizg's 
Almanack, 1661. the which I alſo, as I remember, did read at ano- 
ther time in one of Mr. Booker's Almanacks, his words are theſe - 
It is a common obſervation in Aſtrology, and confirmed by Experience, 
- that what Corn or Trees ſoewver are ſet or ſown, when the Sun or Moon 
are eclipſed, and the Infortunate Flanets predominant, ſeldom or never 
come to good, And again he faith thus, It 7 a common and certain 
Obſervation alſo, that if any Corn, Seed or Plant be either ſet or ſown, 
within fix hours either before or after the full Moon in Summer, or before 
or after the new Moon in Winter, having joyned with the coſmical r1- 
ſing of Arcturus and Orion, the Hxdi and the Siculi, 2s ſubjed to bla- 
fing and canker. And thus much I thought good to ſer down COn- 
cerning the obſervation of the Moon, out of other mens Writings ; 
but as for the many Rules concerning the three parts of Gardning 
which I have written, I have only made uſe of my own Practice 
and Obſervation, (except the Catalogue of Fruits which I have 
mentioned) alrhough in ſome places I have written as if I had ſer 
down other mens Judgments 3 but afluredly, the merhod is my own, 
which I commend to every one that deſires to practice the neareſt 


way to the Art of Gardaing. 


